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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 
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new Universalist literature now appearing. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
on, Jesus Christ. 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


FOR LOVE 

O God, we have known and believed the love that 
Thou hast for us. May we, by dwelling in love, dwell 
in Thee, and Thou in us. May we learn to love Thee 
whom we have not seen, by loving our brethren whom 
we have seen. Teach us, O heavenly Father, the love 
wherewith Thou hast loved us; fashion us, O blessed 
Lord, after Thine own example of love; shed abroad, 
O Thou Holy Spirit of Love, the love of God and man 
in our hearts. Amen. 

* * 


THE WORLD COURT 


T is necessary for all believers in the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court to take 
off their coats and go to work. The advantage 

s all on the side of those who favor our entering the 
sourt, but they can throw that advantage away by 
naction. The men opposed to the Court are the 
hrewdest political strategists in the Senate. 

In favor of the Court is the enormous advantage 
hat it is our American proposition, urged by a long 
ine of American Presidents and in harmony with our 
ighest American ideals. Coolidge favored it. Hoo- 
er favors it. Root, Taft, Hughes, Wilson, and a 
ost of others, have labored for it. 

Against success in the Senate is the fact that we 
re in the short session, many urgent matters demand 
ttention, men like Moses and Watson want to see it 
eaten and can use many different parliamentary 
yeapons, influential newspapers like the Washington 
-ost and Chicago Tribune will misrepresent the matter 
or thousands of readers, and, worst of all, the friends 
f the measure take the view quite generally that 
dherence to the World Court is so obviously the 
ight thing that it will go over of its own momen- 
um. 

The fact is that reaction, cynicism, militarism, 
avalism, isolationism, were never more determined 
han they are to-day. In Washington they are or- 
anized and aggressive. Another fact is that an al- 
ance of the kind of idealism Borah represents with 
he kind of practical politics Moses represents, de- 
1ands a tidal wave of public sentiment to beat it. It 
yould be the most humiliating and depressing thing 
1 modern politics if the United States should be 
ragged into a position of opposition to the World 
ourt after sponsoring it for a generation. 

Every pen, voice, vote, sermon, prayer, that 


can be used to arouse and solidify the American 
people on this matter should be now dedicated to the 
sacred task. 

* * 


A TRIP TO JAPAN 


OME one has said that if a thing does not interest 
us it is a sign that we do not know much about 
it. Of nothing is this truer than of the Orient, 

for the more one knows of it, the more interested he 
becomes, and one never learns all there is to know, so 
always greater fascination lies ahead. 

Many of us have been delighted by what Miss 
Bowen has been telling us of her life in Japan. Many 
of us have wished that she need not finish her talks, 
but might go on indefinitely and picture for us the 
countless things that we are just beginning to want to 
know. So, to all who have felt this touch of Japan’s 
spell, let us recommend a journey with Miriam Beard 
in “Realism in Romantic Japan.’’ From the point 
of view of the reader who wants to be charmed as well 
as instructed, this book* is unsurpassed. 

To begin with, we are given a glimpse into our own 
minds and our own reasons for travel in the Orient. 
The author tells us that we Americans are neither 
Orientals nor Occidentals, but Accidentals, who view 
other customs and countries across a gulf in civiliza- 
tions that assures us that the age of exploration has no 
end. As tourists, we are adventurers among civiliza- 
tions. 

“With inquisitive awe that the European can 
not duplicate, we gaze upon our first castle; the gray, 
ruined battlements like a coronet on some high cliff’s 
brow are to us hardly reality, certainly not a memory, 
but more like a nursery dream. We watch a geisha 
dance; with her almond eyes and butterfly hands, she 
symbolizes to us, as never to her country, ‘the subtle 
East.’”’ For us, “the pageant of civilization manifests 
itself in shop windows or in parliaments, on street 
corners, in temples and bazaars, in market places of 
Holland or the tropic shores of the Formosan Island, 
in the Javanese puppet dances as in the Broadway 
farces. It isaspectacle which knows no curtain.” 

And then, just as we settle down comfortably to 
view the pageant unrolled for our especial benefit, we 
are taken rudely by the hand and told: ‘Crush down 


*Realism in Romantic Japan. By Miriam Beard. (Mac- 


millan. $5.00.) 
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these innocent thoughts, traveler. You are four 
centuries too late!’ ; 

Japan merely an ancient, romantic civilization? 
We hardly set foot upon its shores before we are 
asked to collect data on labor problems, to be inter- 
ested in its woman movement, for opinions on music 
and disarmament. If we plead that the purpose of 
our visit is purely frivolous, we are asked indignantly: 
“What do you visit us for? Have you some imptes- 
sions of progress in the Pacific? What do you think 
of the future of transportation?” Challenged at every 
turn, we soon look with new eyes on a progressive 
little country with an alert people, and we discard our 
picture-posteard ideas for a vivid interest in an up-to- 
date land. 

And then, in inimitably. interesting fashion, we 
are taken through the country and shown its beauties, 
its people, ts problems. We go into the homes and 
study the new woman and the modern man of Japan 
and their reaction to modern life and morals. We 
are given an understanding of the influence of Japan’s 
art and literature of to-day. We observe life in the 
colleges and in the cafes. We learn of the proud 
peasants, the upthrust of the masses, the great struggle 
for existence produced by little land and over-popula- 
tion. We hecome aware of the competition for power 
and the political problems which result. But time 
is too short to outline half that this book spreads be- 
fore us. 

Of all this we are given more than mere glimpses. 
If only for its careful study of the modern woman of 
Japan, the industrial problems, and Japan’s religious 
modernism, the book is infinitely worth while. It isa 
book of to-day, written for those who are studying to- 
day’s problems. No one who is truly anxious to 
understand Japan and its outlook should be without 
it. Far removed from the ordinary mission study 
book, the work of mission circles will be more truly 
intelligent if their work is built on the knowledge 
which it contains. Within its covers is a whole li- 
brary of modern Japan, a source of admiration for a 
noble people, that will prove a strong stimulus to our 
desire to co-operate with that land in the future which 
it is kuilding to-day. 


* * 


OUR FIELD THE WORLD 


N an informal conference with twenty-six brother 
editors recently, we attempted a survey of the 
world. We sat down together to study the op- 

portunities before us as Christians and the way in 
which we are meeting them, agreeing in advance that 
no man should be reported and that no findings should 
be given out. 

Not a single sectarian note was sounded. The 
issues that we were facing were too grave. A man who 
has been to the Far Hast eight times, to Europe and 
the Near East every year for many years, and all 
around the world on long slow journeys four times, 
was the leader of our conference. Just back from 
Japan, China, India, Egypt and Europe, he had many 
things on his mind and heart. Before the day ended 
all of us had them on our minds and hearts also. 
Without divulging any confidential matters, or at- 
tempting a connected story of the day, let us indicate 
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some of these things as vitally important to Presby- 
terians as to Methodists, to Universalists as to Bap- 
tists, and to all the rest of our fellow Christians. 7 

Let us say first that the man who led the confer- 
ence is not an economic or theological radical, but a 
conservative whose name if it could be mentioned 
would be regarded as synonymous with conservatism) 
in business, theology and politics. If some of the 
situations seem startling let us remember that a very 
sober-minded, self-contained man reported them. | 

In the following paragraphs we do not attempt 
to quote the statesmanlike churchman who honored 
us with his confidence except where we so indicate. 
But our readers will understand that in the main our 
statement of fact is a paraphrase and condensation. 
of his illuminating talk. 

1. The non-Christian nations are bearing im- 
possible economic loads. Japan is an illustration. 
Not only was one-sixth of the wealth of the country 
blotted out in two days by a disaster, but Japan has 
been brought under the pressure of the modern in-) 
dustrial situation. According to Tagawa the average 
income per family is $1.50 a month. In Korea con-. 
ditions are worse, and thousands are migrating to. 
Manchuria, where they are not bettering themselves. 
In China, due to famine and civil war, the financial 
position is baffling, and the suffering of the people 
intense. One-half live below the level of any proper. 
subsistence. In India the average income of the, 
outecastes is under three cents a day, and that of the 
better employed peasants only nine cents a day.. 
Such conditions all over the world raise the question: 
“Has the Christian gospel any adequate message or 
any plan to help whole nations in distress?” If not, 
Christianity is bound to lose out. There is an even 
more searching question: “Has there not been too_ 
much complicity by Christian nations in the practises | 
that have made this distress possible?” In the Far | 
East there is a shaking of the Christian conscience on | 
these subjects. | 

2. A survey of the world discloses a great re-_ 
birth of nationalism. Japan again is an example. 
Though she is the most nationalistic, she 1s the most | 
humble of the nations. She still sits at the feet of the. 
other nations to learn. In China, no party that is not 
nationalistic can survive. In India the growing nation- | 
alism is even more remarkable. This growth of na-_ 
tionalism raises the question of handing over to the 
indigenous churches of the East power to govern them- 
selves. It tells us that the time has come for the 
churches of the West to take risks, and, if they err, — 
to err on the right side. / We can afford to take tre-_ 
mendous risks rather than to show lack of faith in the > 
growing power and promise of native churches. | 
“From conservative views on this subject,” said our 
leader, “I have swung to very strong convictions, not — 
that the time is coming, but that it now is when we — 
must perform great acts of trust.” : 

3. A world survey shows that the international — 
situation on the whole is improved. There is much 
misunderstanding. There is not a nation that under-— 
stands its neighbors. If we begin with ourselves we 
realize that we do not understand Canada or Canada 
us, although Canada understands us better than we 
do her. How little we understand Mexico, although © 
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there are three or four million Mexicans in our coun- 
try. If these things are true of us, the most cosmo- 
politan nation in the world, how must it be with 
Europe? All over there is dissatisfaction with treaties. 
In the Far East there is a marked falling off in the 
‘prestige of Western countries. There are thirty 
million men and boys under arms or in the reserves, 
_ten million more than before the World War. Right 
and left, nations “‘osciliate between fear and cupidity.” 

On the other hand, there are twenty voices and 

pens all over the world speaking and writing for better 
understanding and good-will where there was one 
thirty, twenty or even ten years ago. A leadership 
has been raised up. Light is being turned on the dark 
places of misunderstanding. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations is one of the searchlights. What went on 
in Manchuria was once Jike what went on in a dungeon. 
Nowall the doors are open and weean lookin. A new 
generation is coming on that, generally speaking, has 
eyes turned toward the future. In China students 
already are in positions of trust. In another ten 

years they may be in control. 

4. A world survey shows that Christianity in the 
Far East is working under a terrible handicap. Never 
did our divisions seem so unnecessary, so un-Christian, 
so unwise, as to-day. Intelligent men are asking why 
we should reproduce in the non-Christian world all 
that has taken place in the West. The initiative in 
Japan which our Protestant missionaries held so 
securely ten years ago, is passing with startling rapid- 
ity into the hands of the non-Christians and the 
Catholics. Said a far-sighted Oriental to our leader: 
“You call yourselves Christians. We trace to you, 
as what you might stop, the cinema that all up and 
down this coast is doing more to blast character in a 
single night than we can counteract in a year.” An- 
other handicap of the Christian Church is inadequate 
leadership. We see at the home base, in the member- 
ship of missionary boards, in the staffs of boards, in 
the leadership of auxiliary bodies, a lack of vision and 
of directive energy. 

5. The influence of Jesus Christ never was so 
widespread, so profound, so transforming, as to-day. 
Said the leader: “Ten million pairs of eyes are looking 
toward Christ for redemption, guidance, power, 
where I found one million on my first journey around 
the world. On missionary journeys formerly, if we 
mentioned the name of Christ in large assemblies, 
there would be a hiss, and whole platoons of students 
would go out. Itisnotsonow. The new conscience 
of the new Asia we can trace ditectly to Christ.” 

In barest outline we have here traced a report of 
what itself was only an outline of a survey. Under 
the guidance of others we looked more carefully at 
Russia, at Palestine, and at the United States. No- 
body got tired. Nobody wanted to leave. It was 
too vital. Moreover, the method of question and 
answer employed all day gave variety and relieved the 
strain. 

Making all possible allowance for error, recog- 
nizing clearly that no man or group of men can see 
or report everything, it is fair to say that most of us in 
attendance came away with many things revealed to 
us clear as crystal. They are: 

1. The world mission of Christianity. 2. The 


power of a united Catholicism. 3. The weakness of a 
divided Protestantism. 4. Theopportunity now before 
a new type of church leader. 5. The absolute neces- 
sity of putting Christian idealism into the hearts of 
our people and the acts of our government. 6. The 
spiritual power locked up in renouncing authority 
over foreig 1 churches and doubling our sympathy and 
help for all in need. t 

One of the sessions dealt with communism. We 
saw life in a communistic state in all its naked horror. 
But we saw also the spread of a loyalty among mem- 
bers of the communist party which made them willing 
to start for the ends of the earth on an hour’s notice to 
serve their cause. 

We asked ourselves what would happen in the 
Christian Church if that old spirit of dedication should 
come back. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection reference was made repeatedly to the 
importance of agencies which take the work of scien- 
tists and make it known to the masses of the people. 
At a recent meeting of the Foreign Policy Association 
in New York, James G. MacDonald, chairman, struck 
the same note. He said: “If I were to define the 
Foreign Policy Association in a single phrase, I would 
say it undertakes to function as a conductor between 
the so-called experts and the public and those who 
shape public opinion, for in this country as in most 
countries there are millions of miles between those 
who are expert in international affairs and those whose 
business it is to write and speak on foreign affairs 
regularly, not to mention the public itself.” How 
about the work of churches and of church schools in 
acting as conductors between the experts in a hundred 
lines correlated with the church and the people of the 
church? 


A Conference on Permanent Preventives of 
Unemployment to be sponsored by the Federal Coun- 
cil and by Jewish and Catholic bodies will be held at 
the Hotel Hamilton, Washington, D. C., Jan. 25-26. 
The Universalist General Convention has been re- 
quested to send five or more official delegates. 


We hold these things to be unfair. The asser- 
tion that a man believes in church uniformity because 
he states that he believes in church unity; the asser- 
tion that he wants autocratic rule in a denomination 
because he favors some measure of centralized au- 
thority; the assertion that he is an advocate of free 
love because he proposes a change in our chaotic 
divorce laws; the assertion that he is a wet because he 
suggests control along other lines than the Volstead 
Act; the assertion that he would sink all distinction 
between right and wrong because he preaches that 
God will not punish man through all eternity. In 
short, adding to or taking from a man’s statement 
what he would not add to it or take from it, drawing 


_ inferences he would not draw, and making implications 


he would not make, are unfair. Where ought we to 
look for fair men and women it not in the Christian 
Church? 
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The White House Conference 


™, HE White House Conference on Child Health 
‘| and Protection, held in Washington Novem- 
ber 19 to 22, has completed its labors and 
adjourned. A vast follow-up work has just 
This story is a part of the follow-up work. 


begun. 

In closing the conference the Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, said: “I think that 
from the great interest shown by the participants in 
this White House Conference from every part of the 
country our country will be enabled to take a number 


of firm steps forward in the care of our children. We 
have the information. We have a general attitude 
of heart-felt co-operation. All that we need to do 
is to join our efforts together in all parts of the coun- 
try and give to the American child a new charter of 
health, happiness, training, freedom and citizenship.”’ 

Just how did this conference happen to be held? 
Over a year ago Mr. Hoover, who had recently been 
inaugurated President of the United States, called 
together a number of experts in various lines of child 
work and outlined a plan for a conference which might 
do something toward establishing better standards 
of child health and protection throughout the coun- 
try, in rural districts as well as cities. These experts 
agreed to serve under the chairmanship of Secretary 
Wilbur, who was head of a great government de- 
partment, and also a doctor and an educator. An 
organization was set up and committees to the num- 
ber of over one hundred were appointed to deal with 
various parts of the work. As one of the speakers 
put it, all the professions with their specialized in- 
terests met on common ground—the child. Doctors, 
lawyers, statesmen, teachers, social workers, business 
men, clergymen, gave their time free of charge. 

The result was that there was assembled what Mr. 
Hoover called “such a wealth of material as was never 
before brought together.” 

The different committees at the White House 
Conference considered this material and agreed on 
findings. Those findings then went before the dele- 
gates for criticism and suggestion. Controversial 
matters were referred to a continuation committee. 
On the basis of the hundred or more reports a state- 
ment was drawn up and unanimously approved as: 


The Child’s Bill of Rights 


Every American child has the right to the following services 
in its development and protection: 

1. Every child is entitled to be understood, and all dealings 
with him should be based on this. 

2. Every prospective mother should have suitable informa- 
tion, medical supervision during the prenatal period, competent 
care at confinement. Every mother should have post-natal 
medical supervision for herself and child. 

3. Every child should receive periodical health examina- 
tions before and during the school period including adolescence, 
by the family physician, or the school or other public physician, 
and such examination by specialists and such hospital care as its 
special needs may require. 

4. Every child should have regular dental examination and 
care. F 

5. Every child should have instruction in the schools in 
health and in safety from accidents, and every teacher should 
be trained in health programs. 

6. Every child should be protected from communicable 


¢ 
diseases to which he might be exposed at home, in school or at 
play, and protected from impure milk and food. 

7. Every child should have proper sleeping rooms, diet, 
hours of sleep and play, and parents should receive expert in- 
formation as to the needs of children of various ages as to these 
questions. 

8. Every child should attend a school which has proper seat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation and sanitation. For younger children, 
kindergartens and nursery schools should be provided to supple- 
ment home care. 

9. The school should be so organized as to discover and 
develop the special abilities of each child, and should assist in 
vocational guidance, for children, like men, succeed by the use of 
their strongest qualities and special interests. 

10. Every child should have some form of religious, moral 
and character training. 

11. Every child has a right to a place to play with adequate 
facilities therefor. 

12. With the expanding domain of the community’s re- 
sponsibilities for children, there should be proper provision for 
and supervision of recreation and entertainment. 

13. Every child should be protected against labor that stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits education, that 
deprives children of the right of comradeship, of joy and play. 

14. Every child who is blind, deaf, crippled or otherwise 
physically handicapped should be given expert study and correc- 
tive treatment where there is the possibility of relief, and ap- 
propriate development or training. Children with subnormal 
or abnormal mental conditions should receive adequate study, 
protection, training and care. 2 

15. Every waif and orphan in need must be supported. 

16. Every child is entitled to the feeling that he has a home. 
The extension of the services in the community should supple- 
ment and not supplant parents. 

17. Children who habitually fail to meet normal standards 
of human behavior should be provided special care under the 
guidance of the school, the community health or welfare center 
or other agency for continued supervision or, if necessary, control. 

18. Where the child does not have these services, due to 
inadequate income of the family, then such services must be 
provided to him by the community. 

19. The rural child should have as satisfactory schooling, 
health protection and welfare facilities as the city child. 

20. In order that these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of children may be everywhere available, there 
should be a district, county or community organization for 
health education and welfare, with full-time officials, co-ordinat- 
ing with a state-wide program which will be responsive to a na- 
tion-wide service of general information, statistics and scientific 
research. This should include: 


(a) Treined full time public health officials with 
public health nurses, sanitary inspection and laboratory 
workers. s 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare services for the relief 
and aid of children in special need from poverty or mis- 
fortune, for the protection of children from abuse, 
neglect, exploitation or moral hazard. 

(d) The development of voluntary organization 
of children for purposes of instruction, health and rec- 
reation through private effort and benefaction. When 
possible, existing agencies should be co-ordinated. 


It is the purpose of this Conference to establish the stand- 
ards by which the efficiency of such services may be tested in the 
community and to develop the creation of such services. These 
standards are defined in many particulars in the Reports of the 
Committees of the Conference. The Conference recommends 
that the Continuing Committee to be appointed by the President 
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from the Conference shall study points upon which agreement 
has not been reached, shall develop further standards, shall en- 
courage the establishment of services for children, and report to 
the members of the Conference through the President. 


The mere mention of the names of the committees 
illustrates the wide range of the survey that has been 
made: Prenatal and Maternal Care, Medical Care, 
Public Health, Communicable Disease Control, The 
Family, Parent Education, The Infant and Pre-school 
Child, The School Child, Vocational Guidance, Child 
Labor, Recreation and Physical Education, Special 
Classes, Youth Outside the Home and School, State 
and Local Organization for the Handicapped, The 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped, The Socially 
Handicapped, Dependency and Neglect, and Delin- 
quency. 

Those interested in following this matter up can 
not do better than to read the address of President 
Hoover in opening the conference, and that of Secre- 
tary Wilbur in closing it. Both were published in 
newspapers all over the country, and were broadcast 
over the radio. Both have been put into pamphlet 
form. Both are remarkable for a tender interest in 
children as individuals as well as a broad understand- 
ing of the problems created by children in the mass. 
The Associated Press took out of the President’s ad- 
dress a section which struck a popular cord and sent 
it over their wires as a special dispatch, although 
the address as a whole had gone out before. Doubtless 
it will be put on cards and calendars for years to come. 
The President said: 


We approach all problems of childhood with affec- 
tion. Theirs is the province of joy and good humor. 
They are the most wholesome part of the race, the sweet- 
est, for they are fresher from the hands of God. Whim- 
sical, ingenious, michievous, we live a life of apprehen- 
sion as to what their opinion may be of us; a life of 
defense against their terrifying energy; we put them to 
bed with a sense of relief and a lingering of devotion. 
We envy them the freshness of adventure and discovery 
of life; we mourn over the disappointments they will 
meet. 


The President drove home the point that some- 
thing needed to be done by startling statistics. He 
said: 

One of your committee reports that out of 45,000,- 
000 children— 

85,000,000 are reasonably normal. 

6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 

1,000,000 have defective speech. 

1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 

675,000 present behavior problems. 

450,000 are mentally retarded. 

382,000 are tubercular. 

342,000 have impaired hearing. 

18,000 are totally deaf. 

800,000 are crippled. 

50,000 are partially blind. 

14,000 are wholly blind. 

200,000 are delinquent. 

500,000 are dependent. 

And so on, to a total of at least 10,000,000 of de- 
ficients, more than 80 per cent of whom are not receiving 
the necessary attention, though our knowledge and ex- 
perience show that these deficiencies can be prevented 
and remedied to a high degree. The reports you have 
before you are not only replete with information upon 


each of these groups, they are also vivid with recom- 
mendation for remedy. 


What people immersed in social problems some- 
times forget, the number of the normal, the President 
then emphasized: 

But that we be not discouraged let us bear in mind 
that there are 35,000,000 reasonably normal, cheer- 
ful human electrons radiating joy and mischief and hope 
and faith. Their faces are turned toward the light— 
theirs is the life of great adventure. These are the vivid, 
romping, every-day children, our own and our neigh- 
bors’ with all their strongly marked differences—and 
the more differences the better. The more they charge 
us with their separate problems the more we know they 
are vitally and humanly alive. 


From President and Secretary down to the 
humblest delegates there seemed to be clear recog- 
nition of the fact that fathers and mothers have first 
claim to their children and the best opportunity to 
serve them. There was not the slightest tendency to 
set up a great machine to dictate the care of children. 
But it was clearly shown that fathers and mothers 
could do their work immeasurably better if they 
were in touch with the findings of the experts, and 
that many things beyond the power of fathers and 
mothers we all can do together. The mother is al- 
most helpless against a tainted milk or water supply, 
but not so the community. The mother can do little 
to ward off infantile paralysis, but everybody working 
together eventually will end the scourge. While 
there are many things to be found out, the great 
leaders of the conference emphasized the fact that our 
major problem in child protection now is not dis- 
covery, but making people live up to what we know. 
It is bringing the average of information and action up 
to the levels that our brightest and best have reached. 

There were many references in the meetings to 
the two White House Conferences which have pre- 
ceded the conference of 1930, and we may be able to 
see this last conference in better perspective if we 
look at the others. 

The first conference in 1909 was called by Roose- 
velt. It met in the East Room. The President was 
the dominating figure. Though there came from it 
many incidental benefits the major thing was this: It 
gave enormous impetus to the movement to take 
dependent children out of institutions and to care for 
them in homes, and also to transform institutions 
of the lock-step type into something more like a home. 

The second conference in 1919, called by Presi- 
dent Wilson, was a much larger gathering. It had a 
more ambitious program. It attempted to set up 
standards of child caring that would be recognized 
throughout the country. It met the year after the 
war, when there unquestionably was a lowering of our 
respect for life as life. Its conclusions have had to 
fight their way in a decade when only slowly have we 
been getting back our faith in the indestructible worth 
of the last and least waif on earth. But the confer- 
ence laid a foundation. 

Now on that foundation a great structure has 
gone up. Only as successive reports dealing with the 
conference of 1930 came from the press will people 
realize the strength and beauty of the structure. It 
deepened fundamental faith in life. ‘‘We can not 
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stop for a moment,’’ said Secretary Wilbur, “‘to argue 
with those who would dodge the responsibility of care 
for established human life. It is the supreme gift to 
us humans, and we must preserve it at all times. 
The wretched frame of a little body may have in it 
the brain and spirit of a Caesar, a Cicero, a Keats, a 
Washington, a Steinmetz, a Shelley, a Stevenson or a 
Roosevelt. It is not for us to foretell the potentiali- 
ties of a baby.” 

Another sentence of Dr. Wilbur some one said 
ought to be carved over the doors of all our hospitals 
and universities: ‘‘Life is our only real possession.” 

The wide range of general discussion may be 
seen in the fact that in one section or at one hour we 
would be hearing about the over-stimulation of the 
child by telephone, radio, movie, school, and the high 
speed of our homes, and then turn from that to the 
danger of mass marching, mass cheering, mass acting, 
in school and university. 

The newsparers of the country naturally featured 
the disagreements. Disagreements, however, were 
not much in evidence. 

The committee of which General Cummings of the 
U. S. Public Health Service is chairman, appeared to 
favor taking away from the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor an important section dealing 
with the prenatal instruction of mothers and the 
medical care of children, but the women on the com- 
mittee rallied their forces. and defeated the proposition. 
Nobody in the conference seemed more popular with 
the rank and file than Miss Grace Abbott, Director of 
the Children’s Bureau. Miss Abbott took the posi- 
tion that it was important to the Bureau to have a 
unified approach to the child problem, and she said 
that the Bureau under competent medical direction 
gladly had co-operated with the Public Health Ser- 
vice. 

I have a hearty respect for General Cummings, 
and do not for a moment intimate that he is hostile 
to the work of the Children’s Bureau, but there are 
under cover gentlemen and agencies, in Congress and 
out, who have been suspicious of the Bureau always 
and watching for a chance to put a crimp init. The 
Bureau has so fully justified itself in the opinion of 
the American people that the danger of any attack 
upon it gaining momentum is slight. 

The church was studied by the sub-committee 
on “Children Outside the Home and School.” The 
discussions of this subject that I heard seemed rather 
immature. One or two intelligent men, however, 
showed clearly the enormous influence of the church 
and pointed out the new interest in religious education 
and character training. A clear-headed woman from 
Maine told the section that the only hope that rural 
communities had of securing the best for the children 
was in inducing the churches to unite their forces. 
An important ecclesiastical figure in Washington 
told the section that churches ought not to duplicate 
the work of specialized community agencies—a thing 
most of us agreed on a generation ago. He did not 
add the correlative proposition that it is the business 
of the church to do anything and everything in a 
community vitally related to the health and happiness 
of the people that needs to be done which no one else 
is doing, and to go on doing it until it raises up another 
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agency to take over the work. This ecclesiastical 
authority called on the laymen present to compel the 
ministers to mind their own business, appearing to 
mean by that utterance that they should leave social 
and economic problems alone. . 

There were intimations here and there that the — 
Roman Catholic Church was concerned over phases of — 
the work dealing with character education, and had © 
sent one of their cardinals to confer with leaders of © 
the conference. Whether this be true or false, it is © 
true that Catholics and Jews both served on the | 
committees and did important work. There were 
Negro leaders present also, in the sessions and at the _ 
White House reception. One of the best bits of © 
natural eloquence at the conference came spon- 
taneously from the lips of the darkest colored woman _ 
I have ever seen, the head of a Negro school in Florida. — 
There were present also people especially interested — 
in the children of the Philippines and of Porto Rico. | 

The religious weeklies were represented by the _ 
undersigned, by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of the | 
Christian Register, by the Rev. Paul Leinbach of the © 
Reformed Church Messenger, by the Rev. Dan Brum- © 
mitt, D. D, of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, — 
and probably by others. 

There were about 2,000 delegates i in attendance. 
The general meetings had an attendance of 4,000 or 
5,000 people.. The main sessions were held in Con- ~ 
stitution Hall, the beautiful new building of the © 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and the | 
section meetings in Continental Hall of the D. A. R., 
the American Red Cross Building, the Science Build- | 
ing and in various hotels. ; ‘ 

Though the conference was so large that one | 
could easily miss seeing his friends, the personal touch : 
was kept by a dozen or more dinners and luncheons ~ | 
every day, organized not on a basis of sections but by | 

4 
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subjects. 

The meetings were not open to the citizens of © 
Washington unless they were delegates or invited 
guests, but the city felt the impression that the confer- — 
ence made. The fact that Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh — 
attended was well written up. Their presence made | 
a vivid bit of color. Secretary Davis was often J 
present and seemed as vitally interested as his col- 4 

| 


league, Secretary Wilbur. The Boy Scouts did ad- | 
mirable work as ushers and messengers. 4 
Though Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, made 
up the gathering, all seemed to agree that Secretary — 
Wilbur did not put the thing too strongly when he © 
called Mr. Hoover “the /children’s wisest friend.” — 
“After all,” said the Evening Star of Washington, wi 
“this White House Conference may well go down in 
history as the most significant event of the Hoover 4 
Administration. Little else has happened that is 4 
not of the passing day. This gathering is laying the - 
foundation stones of a cleaner, kinder, more decent | 
to-morrow. How insignificant are tariffs, depres- — 
sions and all the rest compared with children.” 
JVs 


* * * 


Mr. Green thinks the workers should demand a five-day 
week. It does seem extravagant to use up six days for the 
amount of work that the average worker does. —San Dieg 
Union. 


—— 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


VII. 


A Country Wedding 


Johannes 


on the side of Pine Mountain overlooking 
our hollow there lives a frail but wiry woman 
of seventy-seven. She has five children, 
2 eighteen grandchildren and eleven great 
EB Saicntaren, scattered all over our part of New York 
State. Most of her children, however, live within 
driving distance of their mother, and one of them, 
now a man of forty-two, long ago gave up any plans 
of his own and stayed at home to be with his parents. 
The mother and son have a little place of thirty or 
forty acres, and this son also goes out to work for the 
neighbors, both as farmer and mechanic. He isa good 
carpenter, handy at painting, and can turn his hand 
to many kinds of odd jobs. He is the man who keeps 
an eye on our place in our absence, and does work for 
us in many capacities. His windows command our 
He can see any car that drives 


he lets out a good yell, it will carry across the valley 
to any spot on our farm. By his smoke and lights 
we know about what time of day it is with him, and 
by our smoke and lights he can tell meal time and 


- bed time with us. 


The father of this family d’ed a little over a year 
ago. He was sick for seven years. In that time he 
had a leg amputated, but managed to hobble about 
and do chores. He was a sturdy, fine-looking man, 
the son of an equally sturdy, fine-looking man, who 
was the son of a Scotch immigrant. They all were 
natural carpenters, not the specialized kind which we 
are apt to meet to-day, skilful in a few things, but re- 
sourceful in all parts of the work. The old man whom 
we knew during the last years of his life, the husband 
of our neighbor, would be sent for in many kinds of 
emergenc es. He was a master hand at butchering, 


and also a good veterinary, although not licensed. 


His main work, however, was building, and he liked 
nothing better than to tackle some old structure 
ready to fa]] down and to save it. 

His frail looking wife who rendered such yeoman 
service all through his illness, began to falter after his 
death. Even on a small farm there is almost endless 
work—washing, baking, cleaning, churning, canning, 
getting the meals, and taking care of chickens. Who 
can list the duties of a woman ona farm? _ 

At last she fell sick and her son had to have help. 
A neighbor recommended a cousin from back on one 
of our highest hills. She had been working out to 
help support her small child since the death of her 
husband, a year before. She came, was kind to the 
old lady, proved herself a great hand to work, and 
speedily won a place in the affections of both mother 
and son. The natural thing happened. A romance 
sprang up between the bachelor and the woman, and 
so in September we were engaged for the wedding. 

The day fixed for the wedding was election day. 


The bride to be did not intend to lose her vote by 


changing her status just before election. It seems 


- that a year ago, at Summit, the vote of a girl who had 
married the day before election had been challenged - 


on the ground that her legal residence was that of her 
husband, and that by marrying she had moved out 
of her election district and los her vote! No chances 
were taken by our wedding party. On the morning 
of election day, bright and early, the brother of the 
groom came with his car and took the contracting 
parties to Summit, two and one-half miles away, where 
they voted. Then they came back to get ready. 

In the beginning we had expected to give the 
wedding dinner at our farmhouse, but the brothers 
and sisters of the groom said that this must be their 
responsibility. So one sister came up from her home 
nine miles away, and another, the mother of nine 
children, from her home four miles away, and the 
others joined in, and they prepared the wedding feast, 
at the groom’s home. 

Nor must we leave out the mother in the story 
of the preparations. When we called to arrange for 
the ceremony she was sitting close to the. kitchen 
stove peeling potatoes. Never did I see fingers fly 
faster. It was fascinating to see her pick up a long 
potato, make a few passes with a sharp knife and toss 
it into a kettle. No matter how ill she may seem, 
this fra] looking old lady is one of the people who 
revive in emergencies and make things fly. Nor was 
the bride far behind. With pail and mop she dealt 
with the floors. With axe and chopping block outside 
she dealt with some Rhode Island Red chickens. 
When she got really into action, Tim, the veteran old 
watch dog, made tracks for the cellar. 

All of the wedding party: came to our house for 
the ceremony. It took place in our large sitting room 
before the open fire. There were ten of us present 
in all. It was raw and cold outside, the sky was over- 
cast, the smoke of the chimneys drifted down to the 
ground. A storm was predicted but inside it was 
bright and cheery. The Madame had no flowers, but 
had made the rooms beautiful with ferns from the 
deep woods where the frost had not been able to reach 
them. 

By the narrowest of margins we had a house for 
the ceremony. We came near burning out that 
wedding morning. It happened this way: 

Being unable to purchase a screen for our fire- 
place in any near-by town, I had made one, after the 
fireplace was built, of metal window screens. It catches 
all the flying embers except the five per cent that go 
over the top. Scientifically this five per cent ought to 
be negligible, but it is not. Near this fireplace we 
have a cot on which is a mattress and a couch cover. 
The Madame had been sleeping on the couch these 
cold nights at the farm, so it had bed clothing on it also. 
I had kept the fires up all night, rising at 12 and at 3 
to put on the maple chunks and then going to sleep 
again at once. ‘There was a fine bed of coals when we 
went out to breakfast, and I threw on them an armful 
of hemlock hop-poles cut into three-foot lengths. I 
heard them snapping like firecrackers, but all I 
thought of was the heat that they were producing. 
We stayed out in the kitchen longer than usual, get- 
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ting things ready to go down in the car when we left. 
Then I smelled smoke and investigated. As I entered 
the sitting room I saw three small columns of smoke 
going straight up from three widely separated spots on 
the couch. In a moment or two I had snuffed the 
fires out. My negligible five per cent of embers had 
started three fires, any one of which, it left alone, would 
have burned up our house. The larger ember had 
gone through the comforter, sheets, couch cover, and 
was well down in the filling of the mattress. The 
smaller ones were still working merrily on the cotton 
of the comforter. The moral to us was plain: Have 
no negligible five per cent. Don’t leave fires unpro- 
tected. Use the hop-poles only when you intend to 
stay to see the fire-works. Make your screen cover 
the entire opening. Perhaps our farmhouse will 
stand another seventy-five years because of this in- 
structive incident. 

The wedding party was on time. A jolly old 
uncle of the bride from a distant city, a brother of the 
groom and his wife, two married sisters and the 
seventy-five year old mother formed a circle around 
the couple. The words were said, the tension re- 
laxed, the congratulations began. There could be no 
long delay, however. In our hollow, the people do 
their own work. Up the mountain road we motored 
with the wedding guests to the warmth and cheer of 
the little house perched high above us. By half- 


past one dinner was ready! Biscuits in gravy, bowls 
of gravy, the tenderest possible chicken, heaping 
dishes of mashed potatoes, baked pork and beans— 
New York style, not Boston—cold slaw, pickles, 
jellies, two kinds of pie, bride’s cake, groom’s cake, 
jello with whipped cream, candies, coffee, cigars, and 
much more besides. Best of all, I had been tugging 
and pulling at bags of apples in the sharp mountain 
air, bringing in wood and doing various chores, so I 
was ready for it. Capable hands prepared and served 
that dinner. Competent appetites did full justice to 
its 

We could not linger long. We had water to shut 
off, pipes to drain, a house to put to rights and close 
up, our ballots to cast at a polling place seven miles 
away, and a train to catch for Boston. The jolly old 
uncle was very deaf. He thought I could not hear. 
“As soon as the minister goes,” he said, “‘we’ll have 
a Highland fling.” I turned back and called out, 
“On with the dance. The minister is just going.” 
Withoat any stimulant but the pure air and good food, 
we all were merry. 

That night, we were told, all the friends of the 
groom from miles around came up and serenaded him 
and were invited in for candy, cigars and other refresh- 
ments. So started another home. As a faithful 
devoted son almost always makes a faithful devoted 
husband, this marriage ought to be a happy one. 


The Face of Jesus Christ 


Richard Roberts 


mT is a striking thing that there is hardly a word 
& G| in the Gospels about the personal appearance 
# BY! oof Jesus. St. Paul speaks of the light of the 
i)! |nowledge of the glory of God shining on us 
in the face of Jesus Christ. What a wonderful face 
it must have been! Surely the Gospels should give 
us a glimpse of it. But not atall. It is true that we 
are told that his face shone with a heavenly glory on a 
mountaintop; but nothing about the face itself. We 
read that he fell on his face, that soldiers spat in his 
face, that his dead face was covered with a napkin; but 
not a word to tell us what the face was like. We are 
told that he set his face steadfastly toward Jerusalem, 
and we can infer the gravity of his brow, the light of 
steady purpose in his eye, the firm set of his mouth. 
But not a glint of a single feature of his face. It is 
not that they did not notice faces in those days; 
they did. The only inference we can draw is that in 
fashion and feature it was not an unusual face—an or- 
dinary face like those which we meet in hundreds 
every day on the street. 

What was he like? The color of his hair, the 
height of his forehead, the shape of nose and mouth? 
It is surely an extraordinary thing that we know no 
single thing about the outward aspect of the best 
known figure in history. Notwithstanding this, no 
face has been so often painted as this unknown face. 
From the days when some nameless artist drew him, 
a joyous young shepherd, in the dark Catacombs in 
Rome, to cur own day, the face of Jesus has chal- 
lenged the imagination and exercised the art of the 
most notable painters of the world. We all know the 


and the hungry, the stranger and the prisoner. 


sad tender grace of the da Vinci portrait, Michael 
Angelo’s picture of the Judge of all the world, Ra- 
phael’s Transfiguration, the averted face in Velas- 
quez’s Crucifixion, and so on—Titian, Correggio, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, down to Burne Jones and Hol- 
man Hunt. It has been said (I think by Sir Wyke 
Bayliss) that Art reached its highest glory in the sub- 
lime effort to express the face of Jesus Christ. But 
none of these are pictures of Jesus Christ, but of what 
Genius supposed he must have been like. Perhaps 
it is best, after all, that we have no sure portrait of 
Jesus. No doubt he would have preferred it so; and 
we know how he hoped that men should see his face 
in each other’s face. That was why he chose to call 
himself the Son of Man. He wanted to be known as 
the typical representative man, the ordinary man 
among men. He made it out to be all the difference 
between heaven and hell to you and me, whether we 
saw or did not see his face in the faces of the naked 
It 
was as though he were saying to us: Would you see 
my face? Then look at the man next to you. And 
inasmuch as you said a friendly word to him, you 
have said a friendly word to me. 

Dostoievsky, the Russian novelist, relates a vision 
he once had. It was in a little country church, with 
wax candles burning before the pictures of the saints 
and the peasants bowing and swaying with the rhythm 
and the cadences of the great Russian liturgy. ‘All 
at once a man came up from behind and stood beside 
me. I did not turn toward him; but I felt that that 
man was Christ. I made an effort and looked at my 
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neighbor. A face like every man’s face. His eyes 
looked a little upward, quietly and intently, the 
hands folded and still; and the clothes on him like 
every man’s. ‘What sort of Christ is this?’ I thought. 
‘Such an ordinary man. It can not be.’ I turned 
away, but I had hardly turned my eyes from this or- 
dinary man when I felt again that it was none other 
than Christ standing by me. Suddenly my heart sank 
and I came to myself. Only then did I realize that 
just such a face is the face of Christ, a face like all 
men’s faces.”’ Dostoievsky was right. Jesus was 
and is one of us ordinary folk; it were well for us had 
we that fine insight whieh should enable us to see him 
in each other’s face, and worship him there. ‘“O 
Christ,” we might say with Alice Meynell, finding her- 
self beside a stranger at communion: 

O Christ in this man’s life, 

This stranger who is thine, in all his strife, 

Allhis felicity, his good and ill 

In the assaulted stronghold of his will 


I do confess Thee, here . 
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Christ, in his numbered breath 

Christ, in his beating heart and in his death, 
Christ, in his mystery! from that secret place, 
And from this separate dwelling, give me grace! 


And if only we could think and feel like that 
about each other, how quickly our manners would 
improve! And how quickly we should set this in- 
human old world to rights! 

O Christ, Man among men, who comest in fashion 
as a man that all men might find thee, grant that I may 
not pass thee by in the street. For thou art passing all. 
the time; thou art there in all the unknown ordinary 
faces that I meet. Forgive me my indifference, my con~ 
tempt toward my fellow men, who in their need, in their 
trials, in their sin, should reveal thy face to me. And 
grant that I may show to my fellows, without respect of 
persons, that courtesy, that deference, that lowliness of 
bearing, that reverence, which I should show to thee if 
thou camest to meet me in the flesh. O Son of Man, 
help this man who is calling wpon thee to be like thee. 
Amen. 


How We Came to the Low House 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


FAK had spent two delightful days at Melrose, 
s) | that charming bit of Scotland particularly 
associated with Sir Walter Scott. Of 

ns course we visited Abbotsford, the pic- 
turesque home of that picturesque author, and looked 
with wonder and delight upon the ruins of the mar- 
velous abbeys of Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh and 

Kelso. 

It was with real regret that we turned our steps 
southward to attend the celebration of the thirteen 
hundred and second anniversary of the founding of 
York Minster. Although it was June, the air was 
clear and cool, and, as we drove along the splendid 
Newcastle road across the high rolling moorlands which 
separated us from the English border, life seemed 
particularly worth while, and we rejoiced in the free- 
dom. of these wide open spaces. We wondered if 
there would be anything to indicate the line of sep- 
aration between the two countries now so harmoni- 
ously wedded. Sure enough, there was. At Carter’s 
Bar, which is really an imaginary line of demarcation, 
we found a substantial marker by the roadside on one 
face of which in big black letters was the word Scot- 
land and on the reverse side England. The road at 
this point is 1351 feet above sea level and the view is 
magnificent. We loitered here some little time, and 
the writer, standing on English soil, could not resist 
the temptation to take a snapshot of the other mem- 
bers of the party across the border in Scotland. 

We had made up our minds to spend the night 
at Blanchland, which the guide book referred to as 
“a, singularly picturesque village in the valley of the 
Derwent.” The name of the inn at Blanchland was 
given as “Lord Crewe Arms.” This too sounded 
alluring, and so with high hopes and expectations we 
left the main highway, which would have taken us 
into Newcastle, and turned our faces toward what 
seemed like ‘“‘the land of promise.” 

Alas, we were doomed to disappointment. We 


had not counted upon “the races.’”’ If there is one 
thing more than another that tends to upset the plans 
of the innocent American tourist it is the races. Not 
the races of mankind, “‘the race problem.”. Nothing 
of the sort. Just races, horse races. Most Ameri- 
cans know something of the love of sport which 
characterizes the Englishman, and have probably heard 
of such famous racing events as the Derby, Ascot, 
Goodwood and Chester Cup, but it comes as a sur- 
prise to discover that these seem to be but a few of an 
endless number. There appear to be races every- 
where, and from the tourist’s point of view, at most 
inconvenient seasons, for when “the races are on” 
every one goes to them, and the inns within a very 
considerable distance from the course are crowded 
to overflowing. We did not know this, and drove 
gaily along through delightful open country, and 
such picturesque little villages as Otterburn, Wood- 
burn and Humsbaugh. At Chesters near Choller- 
ford we crossed the line of the Roman Wall built by 
Severus about the year 200 A. D. to ward off the at- 
tacks of the hostile Picts and Scots, a constant menace 
to the peace and prosperity of Roman England. 

Mr. John Clayton of Chesters laid the foundation 
of the new knowledge of the Wall which excavation 
has brought to light, and in the beautiful park of this 
estate may be seen the foundations and other remains 
of the Roman fort of Cilurnum. In the fine museum 
in his grounds the visitor may see a marvelous collection 
of relics pertaining to the life led by the soldiers of 
the Spanish Legion who garrisoned this fort during the 
three hundred years of the Roman occupation. It 
was interesting to see on the stone thresholds of the 
gateways the ruts worn by the chariot wheels, and to 
note that these ruts are just over four feet six and one 
half inches apart, exactly the distance of the wheel- 
marks one sees in the streets of Pompeii. 

We stopped for luncheon at Hexham, a quaint 
old place far too little known to visitors. Here it was 
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that we received the harrowing intelligence that we 
were running afoul of a racing event somewhere in 
the vicinity, for, on telephoning the Lord Crewe 
Arms for accommodations for the night, we were in- 
formed that it was quite out of the question, and the 
tone of the person giving the information seemed to 


imply that we ought to have known better than to . 


make the request. “It’s the races, you know.” 
This was a discouraging blow, but, never mind, we 
would go on to Durham. Again we were doomed to 
disappointment. Our telephone request for rooms 
at both the “Three Tuns” and the ‘Royal County” 
met a similar response, “‘Impossible! It’s the races, 
you know.” Being artless Americans, this situation 
seemed quite ridiculous, and we voted to proceed 
straight on to Blanchland. Perhaps, if we actually 
appeared upon the scene, Lord Crewe might extend 
welcoming arms. We ought to have known better, 
but we didn’t. 

Blanchland proved to be quite all the guide book 
represented. Parts of the ancient abbey founded here 
in 1165 survive in the parish church, and the curious 
village square, surrounded by the quaintest old stone 
houses, is entered through the original abbey gateway. 
We said to ourselves, ““We must stay here,’ but the 
landlady who met us at the entrance to the Lord 
Crewe Arms assured us it was absolutely impossible. 
“It’s the races, you know.” Did she know of any 
place where we might stay for the night? Well, we 
might go on to Edmundbyres, about three miles away. 
We might be accommodated. “It’s the —’ but we 
did not wait for the finish of the sentence. 

Edmundbyres proved to be a tiny village, bat it 
boasted of a respectable looking inn, “The Punch 
Bowl,’’ and here we renewed with extreme modesty 
our request for a night’s lodging, only to receive the 
same information as to the races and regret that we 
could not be cared for. By this time things began to 
look desperate, and we wondered how it would seem to 
sleep under a hayrick. With great humility we in- 
quired of the custedian of the Punch Bowl if she 
knew of any place where we could lay our four heads 
for the night. She said that hers was the only real 
hostelry in the village, but that two young women 
had recently opened what was called ““The Low House,” 
a little farther down the road. She said she did not 
know anything about them or the house, but we might 
inquire. We did so. 

The Low House proved to be well named, for 
although it was two stories high, it seemed as if a tall 
man might almost reach up and touch theeaves. In 
its long life of seven hundred years the old building 
had settled down, or perhaps the surrounding ground 
had risen during the centuries so that one stepped 
down into the house instead of up. An attractive 
young woman answered our knock at the door. In 
answer to our inquiry as to the possibility of lodgings 
she retired within for consultation, reappearing in a 
few moments with the welcome announcement that, 
if we could do with simple accommodations, we would 
be welcome to stay. With a deep sigh of relief we as- 
sured her that we were not in the least “fussy’’ and 
were sure we would be very comfortable. It took a 
little time to become accustomed to our new quarters, 
but a glowing fire coupled with refreshing tea, thin 
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slices of bread and butter and delicious home-made 


cakes soon brought contentment, and Edmundbyres _ 


assumed a position of honor in our list of places to be 
remembered. 


The little village does not figure in the guide book / 


and its name did not appear upon our maps, but we 


remembered that the word “byre’’ is the old English — 
term for cow-barn, and we were told that Edmund 4 
was once an abbot of Blanchland Abbey. Putting 
these facts together we concluded that in the old days 4 
this little hamlet must have been one of the possessions | 


of the great monastic house, and that here were kept 
the cows that supplied the monks of Blanchland with 
milk and butter. ' 

It was a red-letter day in many ways, but perhaps 
the climax was reached just as we were finishing our 
tea. Suddenly, we were startled by the echoing strains 
of a musical horn, and, rushing to the latticed windows, 
we were just in time to see the passing of one of those 
splendid great coaches which are familiar to us on 
Christmas cards and in Caldecott’s illustrations. 
It was painted bright yellow, with the word ‘Ven- 
ture” in big letters on the back, and was drawn by 
four magnificent black horses. The horn was blown 
by a resplendent individual in white knee breeches 
surmounted by a brilliant scarlet coat with shining 
brass buttons. The coach stopped on the green in 
front of the Punch Bowl, the horses were un- 
hitched and taken down the road to the stable for a 
measure of oats, and the human occupants of the 
gorgeous vehicle disappeared through the inn door 
for tea, or possibly some more potent refreshment. 
An hour later all reassembled, the horses were again 
hooked up, the driver and his guests climbed to the 
top, the liveried guard clambered up behind, and, 
with a resounding blast on the horn, the splendid 
equipage disappeared down the road, the horses 
prancing in just the manner befitting such a sumptuous 
turn-out. We could not but remark that even a 
Rolls-Royce was eclipsed by this visible reminder of 
past days. 

Tourists are rare, if not unknown, in Edmundbyres 
and, as usual in such circumstances, rumors were soon 
afloat, and it was noised abroad that the write: was a 
detective, an honor which it seemed too bad to deny. 
So, when the little waitress at supper time blushingly 
inquired, ‘‘Excuse me, sir! but are you a detective?” 
it seemed only natural unblushingly to reply, “Sh, 
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don’t speak of it, my dear, Scotland Yard,” at the — 


same time giving her a fleeting glimpse of the. alum- 
inum spectacle case in my pocket. It is not every day 
that one can borrow the halo of Sherlock Holmes, or 
enjoy the sense of awe inspired by the uncanny skill 
of a Dr. Thorndyke. 

We slept soundly that night in our little rooms 
under the eaves, and the next morning, after a sub- 
stantial breakfast of the ubiquitous porridge, bacon 
and eggs, served with tea and delicious hot muffins 
and marmalade, we bade good-by to our two young 
hostesses, who were, I believe, perfectly sincere when 
they modestly exclaimed: “‘Do come again! We have 
enjoyed having you with us in our tiny Low House.” 
As we drove away we said to one another: ‘‘Wasn’t 


it delightful! Just think, it all came about from the © 


races, you know.” ‘ 
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Outstanding Japanese Christian Leaders 
Robert Wells Veach 


(aw) HE most convincing apologetic for the mis- 
4} slonary enterprise of the Christian Church 
4] is a convert who by his character and ability 
Br) has risen to a position of commanding 
leadership in his community. Japan has many such 
leaders. 

As a result of my brief travels about Japan I 
have selected six men of rare ability, not because they 
are exceptional but rather for the reason that they are 
typical. They represent education, journalism, poli- 
tics, student lite and evangelism in the broadest con- 
ception of the term. They are in order indicated, 
M. Ishizaka, I. Nitobe, D. Tagama, M. Noi, Yama- 
muro and Kagawa. ‘ 

Dr. Ishizaka is a graduate of Aoyama Gakuin 
and has been its president since 1921. He is also a 
eraduate of Johns Hopkins University with a degree 
of doctor of philosophy in political science and history. 

Small of stature, sensitively organized, mature 
in years, rich in experience and with a ripe scholarship, 
this man is a real leader in the educational life of Japan. 
He has learned the secret of combining a genuine 
humility with tremendous powers of self-expression and 
executive effort. One such character is worth a 
decade of missionary effort. 

Aoyama Gakuin is an institution of learning of 
exceptionally high standards, founded by the Metho- 
dist Church. It now has 3,300 students and is strategi- 
cally located in Tokyo. 

At the time that I met President Ishizaka I also 
had the same privilege of meeting Dr. A. D. Berry, 
dean of the theological school, and took dinner in 
his home along with the Iglehart brothers and their 
families. It was a joy and a blessing, just for one 
hour, to share the home life of these splendid mis- 
sionaries. 

Dr. Nitobe is a member of the Friends Society 
and is an intellectual and spiritual force to be reck- 
oned with in the building of the new world of specific 
relations. For several years he was one of the under 
secretaries of the League of Nations and is now advis- 
ory editor and editor of the English editions of the 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi and the Osaka Mainichi. 

Dr. Nitobe is a bundle of vitality, independent 
and fearless in his thinking. He wrote a scathing 
editorial on the attitude of the Privy Council toward 
the London Navy Treaty. Only yesterday there 
appeared an editorial under his name entitled, “Re- 
ligious Discontentment in Japan.” I quote one 
penetrating paragraph: ‘“The Japanese are not entire- 
ly satisfied with their own Shinto faith, which, beauti- 
ful as it is in its own simplicity, does by no means 
touch the heart or enlighten the mind. They yearn 
for something deeper, and this they find in Buddhism. 
But they are seeking something more than mere 
depth. They long for warmth and this they find in 
Christianity. Only its theologies, which are by them- 
selves bewildered in their variation, are often too 
exotic to convince the Japanese mind.” 

The career of Mr. Tagama reveals the fact that a 
Christian life fully lived may be packed full of thrills, 


romance and adventure. Of a rather agnostic turn of 
mind, Mr. Tagama was converted to Christianity by 
two students of Waseda University. ; 

His long political career has brought him high 
honor along with much storm and stress. He has 
been repeatedly elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, and served a term in prison for his earless fight 
for the larger freedom of the people. 

For several years deputy mayor of Tokyo and 
later under secretary to the Minister of Justice in the 
Okuma Cabinet, Mr. Tagama still finds time to be 
president of Maiji Gakuin, a fine institution of learn- 
ing with nearly 2,000 students. He has a great vision 
for the future enlargement of this school, and at the 
center of all his plans there is a large place for Christ 
and Christian ethics. 

There is nothing that so thrills one as to attend 
a chapel service in one of the large schools in Japan, 
look into the bright wistful faces of hundreds of stu- 
dents and wonder what turn their life will take. 

One Sunday morning I stood on the steps of the 
chapel at Doshisha College at Kyoto and watched the 
students pass out. Here I was introduced by Chaplain 
Bartlett to a young fellow named Noi. He isasenior 
and president of the student body. Keen, courteous, 
Christlike, my heart went out to him immediately. 
I was told that last year he won twenty-eight students 
to Jesus Christ. What a privilege to invest in a life 
so full of promise. 

It was at Doshisha that I heard from Mrs. Gor- 
don the story of how her husband, Dr. Gordon, had 
one day found Yamamuro lying on the campus ground 
too weak from hunger to walk to his lodging. They 
gave him a job delivering milk. Eleven days he 
went without food, for six months lived on rice and 
salt, sharing his pittance with another poor student. 

Then one day, leaving the school, he secured a 
job checking shoes and cleaning the mud from count- 
less feet as men and women entered the hall of the 
Salvation Army. Years passed by and to-day Gumpei 
Yamamuro is Territorial Commander of the Salvation 
Army in Japan. A dream, a prayer, an ideal, a 
miracle, and nothing less. 

I was fortunate in calling at his office at just the 
right time. The monthly staff conference was about 
to begin and I caught a glimpse of the wide reach of 
his work. He had just received a summons to go to 
London and take part in the reorganization of the 
Salvation Army Administrative Department. Re- 
tiring, almost shy, gentle yet commanding, his is the 
power of a great love and an overmastering passion. 

The son of a poor peasant farmer, Yamamuro 
has been honored by his Majesty the Emperor with 
court rank and given the Order of the Sacred Treasure. 

The son of a secretary to the Private Councilor 
of the Emperor, a graduate of Kobe Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, with two years of study in 
Princeton University, friend and champion of the 
poor in the slums of Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, and an 
outstanding labor leader, a flaming evangelist, soul 
and center of the Kingdom of God movement that is 
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to-day sweeping Japan—this is a very imperfect 
characterization of Toyohiko Kagawa, called by many 
people the Gandhi of the Far East. This man is 
actually revitalizing religion throughout the world. 

So much has been written about this outstand- 
ing Christian leader, that I need only add that Amer- 
ica will have an opportunity to hear him again in 
1931. Here is a tentative itinerary which he had his 
secretary prepare and give to me: Aug. 2-9, General 
World Conference of the Y. M. C. A. at Cleveland, 
Ohio; Aug. 25-31, Earl Lectures at the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley; Oct. 5-12, Shaffer Lectures on 
the Life and Character of Christ, Yale Divinity 


School. Other engagements as yet undated will be 
given at the University of Chicago, Oberlin Univer- 
sity, Toronto University, Mills College and Reed 
College. ; 

The total impression made upon my own mind 
by meeting these and many other Japanese Christian 
leaders is one of immense potency. It is with deep 
regret that I have had to omit mention of the wonder- 
ful new movement among the women, led largely by 
outstanding Christian women. Christian thought is 
penetrating deeply into the life of Japan. Christian- 
ity is rapidly becoming indigenous. 

Seoul, Chosen. 


Thoughts on a Winter’s Day 


F. C. Hoggarth 


gain. We had not known the beauty of 
the starlit heavens but for the darkness. 
The beauty of the morning and of the evening star, 
of the Pleiades and of Aldebaran, is the gift of the 
night. Winter also has its revelations. The Polar 
breath, it has been said, is a creator of loveliness. 
The flowers of the north wind are as beautiful as those 
that open when the south wind blows. The snowflake 
or the patterned hoar frost—what mystery and grace 
in those wondrous forms that dissolve in the hand or 
disappear at a breath! There are artists whose 
favorite time for the practise of their art is in winter, 
for then nature offers some of her most remarkable 
scenes. What arich surprise of loveliness is it to wake 
and find the earth snow-clad, to behold familiar scenes, 
in the interval of a night, transformed into fairyland! 
What a holy, mystic world it is in the first flush of 
dawn! Streets and dwellings seem as though they 
belong to no earthly city. It is certainly not difficult 
to understand why the old people used to say that 
Christ must have passed in the night, hiding all the 
earth’s foulness beneath a robe of spotless white. 
What would be our sensations could we behold that 
beauty for the first time? Even the brevity of a win- 
ter’s day is not without its compensations. Summer 
is almost too lavish in her gifts. There is more in a 
summer’s day than we can ever enjoy. 

There is a sense of completeness about a winter’s 
day that one does not experience in summer. It is 
possible to go out at dawn and return home at sun- 
down, and in a handful! of hours to have a whole day. 
“To begin the day’s walk beneath the first twilight 
and maintain it until the stars begin to blink again is 
to reel that one has rather finely fulfilled the true round 
and tenor of the day.” That is possible because, as 
Dixon Scott says, “every episode of the day is speeded 
up to make it fit the shrunken stage.’”’ In summer all 
that one usually gets is a fragment of a day, a bit out 
of the middle or a slice off one end. Normally a sum- 
mer day’s outing is not rounded off by sunrise and 
sunset. And though it has other lovely gifts, it has 
not quite the same sense of compact wholeness that 
a winter’s day may have. Some who never see a 
sunrise in summer, do at least get an opportunity as 
the days shorten! 


Walter Pater says of Marius, the Epicurean, that — 
the Jove of the country, especially in winter, fixed in — 


him one important principle—a sympathy for all 
creatures. And that reverence, that almost religious 
veneration, for other forms of life lent added beauty 
to his own beautiful life. The lesson was taught him 
in winter by the sufferings of the animal world, then 
palpable enough even to the least observant. Cer- 
tainly many of nature’s wild things are hard bested in 
winter. Of their necessity do they then draw near to 
man. They become less mistrustful and suspicious. 
They come some way toward bridging that pathetic 
gulf that separates birds and men. We should at 
least show ourselves worthy of the trust. We might 
do worse than begin to seek some knowledge of those 
that come about us, getting to know how they live, 
whence they come, and whither they go. Seagulls, 
for instance, are driven inland in winter and seek 
hospitality even in the heart of London. They curb 
their wings and forsake their spacious ocean dwelling, 
for the sake of keeping life and feathers together. 

With some birds it is possible to establish quite 
friendly relations, and thus find that wintry days have 
afforded us a new pleasure, for there are few more de- 
lightful experiences than thus to share the confidence 
of wild things. Thus we may learn a new under- 
standing and be educated in tenderness. 

Lowell in his essay, ‘““A Good Word for Winter,” 
notes how many writers have taken a hostile view of 
the season. They have no eagerness for any close 
acquaintance with its “muffled fields and penitential 
woods.”” They have dwelt upon the contrast be- 
tween indoors and out-of-doors. Such was not 
Lowell’s view. He would exchange all the security 
and warmth of the winter fireside for ‘‘the privilege 
of walking out into the vast blur of a snowstorm— 
returning with the feeling of expansion we have after 
being in good company.” He loved winter’s bluff 
sincerity, and certainly the season has an exhilarating 
discipline. Like all life’s stern experiences, it braces, 
while summer enervates. It comes as a tonic, a tone- 
giver. It also is of the mercy of heaven and so should 
it be received. 

Winter is properly not the end but the beginning. 
It is certainly something more than a season of wait- 
ing and of mere inactivity. This season is like the 
famous artist who declared his periods of inactivity 
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were the most fruitful of all. He produced most when 
apparently he produced least. And behind the scenes, 
beneath the clod, in ways subterranean and unseen, 
spring’s beauty and summer’s fruit are being pre- 
pared. Even before the shortest day of the old year, 
there are signs that already the new has begun. And 
interesting indeed is it to go in quest of these signs 
Of hope, set in the midst of the short, dark days. 

In a real sense winter is the season of hope. Hope 
has been subtly symbolized in art by a solitary, blind- 
fold figure, in an environment of forsakenness and 
despair, extracting music from the single string of a 
broken lyre. That was Watts’s way of preaching the 
virile truth that hope is a conquest. Hope is not hope 
wherein no triumph has been won from seeming de- 
spair. In winter nature resembles this blindfold 
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figure. On every side, in spite of darkness and the 
fear of things, she culls music from single strings and 
sings to the world of dawn and of spring. So true is 
this that Jefferies held the allegory of winter was not 
in the snowflake or the withered leaf, but in the 
sheathed bud and the morning star, the shepherd’s 
crook and the lark’s song. For that ripple of song 
in the late dawn of a January day is born of the sun- 
shine. It is the promise of summer already on the 
way. And the shepherd’s crook is the symbol that 
already is the flock increased. Before the old year has 
lapsed there are the stirrings of new life. Nature en- 
dures as one to whom a great secret has been revealed. 
With her is no despair, but the confidence and the 
patience of hope. She lives by hope. 
If winter come, shall spring be far behind? 


and Unemployment 


Roger F. Etz 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches is promulgating the following 
recommendations to local churches with reference to the unem- 
ployment situation:. The Universalist ministers and all of our 
churches are asked to co-operate in the following ways: 


Immediate Relief 


(1) Every local church should have an Employment Corm- 
mittee, with the pastor or some other experienced leader as 
chairman, to 

(a) Canvass all church members by telephone, letters and 
personal calls asking them to find or create part time or full time 
jobs for more workers in their homes or business. Cleaning, 
repairs, painting, construction work, may be suggested. Such 
jobs should be reported, as a rule, to some community free em- 
ployment agency, name of which should be published in the 
church calendar. 

Discover also among the congregation those who would give 
the use of a bedroom in their home to some person recommended 
by an established agency. Such shelter together with personal 
friendship would constitute an untold service. 

A blank form may be printed on the calendar to be filled in 
by those who have work or a room to offer or by those needing 
work as the case may be. Announcement might be made each 
Sunday on work accomplished by the co mmittee during the week. 

(b) Use the church plant to fullest capacity, throw opea 


’ church parlors or club rooms and provide simple equipment so 


that people can find warmth, reading matter, games and a frie d- 
ly atmosphere. Educational classes and vocational training of 
various types might also be conducted. 

(e) The women’s guild or missionary society may want to 
assume as their special concern the care of older women who are 
finding it increasingly hard to hold jobs. Here there will be 
many cases for discreet relief of a personalnature. Food, shelter, 
friendship, will all be needed. Positions may be found for these 
older women in homes, looking after children and other work. 

(d) The men’s association or Bible class might render similar 
service in caring for the older men. 

(e) If the church can expand its service at this time e 
“church nurse” might be added to the staff. She could help 
greatly in sickness and relief and advising on diet to forestall 
hazards of undernourishment and consequent illness. 

(f) Provide special speakers for a church service, the Sunday 
school and Bible classes and young people’s meetings, perhaps 
a labor union representative or a social worker. If one of the 
unemployed were to speak it would dramatize the problem and 
bring home the realities of the situation. 

An open forum might be conducted for four weeks following 


Christmas with employers, social workers, labor union representa- 
tives, economists, and unemployed workers as speakers. 

(g) Secure volunteers to help social and city agencies in 
meeting the emergency in the community. 

(h) Secure increased gifts from all church people for the 
central relief agencies. 

(t) Make financial arrangements with some reliable agencies 
such as the Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. for 
tickets which can be given to homeless men or women who ask 
aid on the streets or at the door. These tickets should entitle 
recipients to shelter and meals. ? 

(j) Urge a conscientious re-examination of personal stand- 
ards of living that all luxury and display may give way to generous 
giving to those in need. Wise buying is to be encouraged. 

(k) Make frequent pastoral visits in the homes to encourage 
those out of work and to keep in touch with them. 

(1) Inform the membership of the church with regard to 
any proposed social legislation with reference to unemployment. 
Write American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 
23d Street, New York, N. Y., for information. 

(2) Correlate the efforts of the religious forces with those of 
all social agencies and city, town, county and state and federal] 
government officials for a united program. 

(3) Any payment of lower wage rates or maintenance of 
longer working hours which would tend to break down present 
labor standards should be discouraged. The government and 
leading business men have gone on record in favor of maintenance 
of present wage rates during the depression period. In the case 
of emergency jobs created for purpose of relief, when on!ty a 
given amount of money is available, it is better to employ men 
or women for part time than to employ them full time at re- 
duced wage rates. One of the worst possible results of the un- 
employment period would be a permanent impairment of present 
standards of wages and hours. 

(4) Child labor and home work should be discouraged. 

(5) Negroes and other racial groups should be accorded 
equitable treatment in the distribution of work and relief. 


Permanent Solutions 


(1) Seek to bring about organization of permanent city, 
county, or state programs. Write Directors of Public Welfare, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the New York Department of Labor, 
Albany, N. Y., for descriptive literature. 

Are there any public employment bureaus in your com- 
munity? Have you investigated methods and fees charged 
by private agencies? 

(2) Remember that unemployment is a recurring problem. 
Plan now, while distress is all about us, to stir the conscience of 

“ : 


—————— 
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your community and focus attention on the absolute necessity 
of discovering permanent solutions and adopting adequate mea- 
sures for the prevention of unemployment. 

(a) Set up a Conference for Permanent Solutions of the Em- 
ployment Problem in every community during the winter, with 
expert speakers and general discussion on the following subjects: 
long range planning of public works; stabilizing industry; na- 
tional, state and city free erployrent exchanges; adequate em- 
ployment statistics; compulsory unemployment insurance; higher 
wages; shorter hours; shorter working week; technological as- 
pects; higher child labor standards; abolition of night work for 
women; the effects of the profit motive in industry; the possi- 


Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert Horwill 


Considerable discussion has been aroused by the announce- 
ment of the Government that official wreaths need no longer be 
laid by foreign visitors on the Cenotaph or the tomb of the Un- 
known Warrior. This decision has been sharply criticised as 
dishonoring the memory of men who gave their lives for their 
country. Rudyard Kipling, in particular, has violently assailed 
it in a poem in his worst style, in which he accuses the Govern- 
ment of washing their hands of the dead and using “‘their dearly 
opened road to traffic with their foes.”” On the other hand, the 
Rey. Hubert L. Simpson, preaching in Westminster Chapel, 
commended the Government’s action. He reminded his hearers 
that King Arthur acquiesced in the dissolution of the Round 
Table “‘lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” and re- 
called the breaking of the golden serpent by Hezekiah when it 
had become a mere relic and fetish. Bishop Henson also ap- 
proves the discontinuance of official wreaths, and goes so far as 
to suggest that the observance of Armistice Day should come to 
an end before long. Time, he remarks, is carrying away the 
actors in the fearful tragedy of the war, and later generations, 
who never went through those four years, can not really enter 
into the spirit of the commemoration. 


Famous Lecture Courses 


The Canon Bampton who bequeathed a sum for the en- 
dowment for an annual course of lectures at Cxford “to confirm 
and establish the Christian faith” is deservedly counted among 
the ‘‘benefactors” of the university. With scarcely an inter- 
mission these lectures have been delivered every year since 
1780, and some of them, when published, have been valuable 
contributions to the literature of apologetics. This year’s lec- 
tures, by Canon L. W. Grensted, will take high rank in this long 
and distinguished series. Their subject is “Psychology and God.” 
They are mainly concerned with the attack of the mechanistic 
psychologists, and they contend that modern psychology, so far 
from opposing the religious view of the world and of man, really 
prepares the way for it. Canon Grensted also deals with the 
question of spiritual healing, and discusses the relation of group 
psychology to the authority of the church. 

The more recent foundation of the Gifford Lectures in con- 
nection with the Scottish. universities is wider in scope thar 
the Bamptons. It is intended for the exposition of natural re- 
ligion in the widest sense of that term, and the lecturers have 
often been anthropologists and psychologists with no church 
affiliations. Sometimes, however, an opportunity is given for 
Christian teaching, as in the most recent course, by Bishop Gore, 
on ‘“The Philosophy of the Good Life.’’ Bishop Gore originally 
intended to call his book “A Defense of Good Living,’ but he 
altered the title when Dr. Carnegie Simpson pointed out to him 
that this might be taken to mean an apologia for habitual dining 
at the Ritz! 

Notes and News 
On the occasion of his coronation the British and Foreign 


Bible Society has presented the Emperor of Abyssinia with a 
beautifully bound Bible in Amharic. . . . Lord Amulree, who 


bility of measuring production for use; a more equitable distribu- _ 
tion of wealth and consequent increase in purchasing power of | 
the masses; race discriminations in employment; international” 
aspects of the problem. Ny 

(6) Send delegates to the Conference on ‘‘Permanent Pre- 
ventives of Unemployment” at Washington, D. C., January 26- — 
27, 1931, to be jointly sponsored by the Social Service Commis-_ 
sion of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare — 
Conference, and the Social Justice Committee of the Central — 
Conference of American Rabbis to focus the conscience of the 
nation on the problem. 


has succeeded Lord Thomson as Secretary of State for /ir, is 
the first elder of the Church of Scotland to enter a Labor Cabinet- 

. Principal Oman is to be the next Moderator of the Pres- — 
Bvterinns Church of England. . Dr. J. K. Mozley, one of the | 
most distinguished of our once theologians, has been ap- 
pointed a Canon of St. Paul’s. ... The Archbishop of York 
and the leaders of the Free Churches have appealed to all minis- 
ters to prevent raffles at church bazaars and to discourage sweep- 
stakes and similar methods of raising money for charities. . . ~ 
Dr. Moore Ede, Dean of Worcester, who fifty years ago preached 
the jubilee sermon at St. Thomas’s, Newcastle, has now preached 
its centenary sermon. . . . At the annual service for Post Office 
workers, held in Liverpool Cathedral, Archdeacon Howsoa 
preached from the text, ““Many shallrun to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.’ . . . In order to keep his choirboys from 
fidgeting an Oxford vicar provides them with tales of adventure 
to read during the sermon. Their only complaint now is that 
his sermons are too short. . . . The Pusey and Ellerton Scholar- 
ship, the principal Hebrew distinction at: Oxford, has this year 
been awarded for the first time to a woman. . . . At St. Mazy’s 
Hall School, Brighton, a tablet has been dedicated in the arbor © 
where Charlotte Elliott wrote “Just as I am,” “My God and 
Father, while I stray,’ and ‘“‘Christian, seek not yet repose.” . . - 
At the grave of the Cornish miner-preacher, Billy Bray, it is 
found necessary to replenish the granite chippings every year 
because of the number taken away as mementos. 
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Obiter Dicta 
According to Canon Peter Green, what we need to-day is — 
not so much a restatement of religion as a fresh co-ordination of 
modern knowledge. We have no world-view of the whole of 
reality which gives due weight to science, philosophy, history, 
esthetics, morals and religion. . . . The British Weekly suggests .— 
that an examination of the coins which form the main ingredient 
of the offering at a diet of worship would suffice to silence the 
charge that the church is a capitalist institution. . ..‘‘Reli- _ 
gion,” says Dr. W. Russell Maltby, “should offer to simple — 
people some contact with what they know. Itshouldnot merely 
baffle or stun them by the bludgeon of authority and then carry 
ther when they are unconscious into the asylum of the church. 
. The Christian World reminds us that on the lips of Jesus 
one hears little of duty as a goal towards which men must strain, 
but much more of it as that which, because of their own experi- 
ence of God and from an interior compulsion, men can not help 
doing. . . . “I am not sure,” writes Ernest H. Jefis, “that in-  — 
flated language has not been as great a barrier to the church’s 
effectiveness as antiquated language.” .. . Mur peril to-day, 
according to the Rev. Kenneth L. Parry, is not indifference to re- 
ligion but a temperamental view of it. Religion, like music and 
golf and crossword puzzles, is regarded as a matter of personal 
taste and temperament. 


oF 


New Books in England 
The London Times is publishing in a volume entitled ‘‘The t 
Christian Year in the Times,” a selection from the religious an 
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articles which have been for many years a much appreciated 
feature of its Saturday issues. They are arranged in the chrono- 
logical sequence of the Christian calendar. . . . Bishop Knox, 
now in his eighty-third year, shows no sign of failing powers in 
the learned and critical study he has just written of ‘Robert 
Leighton, Bishop of Glasgow” (Clarke). . . . “‘“He Is Become 
My Song” (Clarke), by Edith Anne Stewart Robinson, is a long 
_ choral poem on the life of Jesus. Parts of it were published by 
Sir Williaw~w Robertson Nicoll in the Hxpositor.... “The 
English Parish Church’? (Longmans), by A. R. Powys, is the 
latest addition to the “English Heritage’’ series. . . . Prof. W. D. 
Niven’s study of “The Conflicts of the Early Church” (Hodder) 
_ shows that the history of the church is that of the development 


of a living organism in its environment. . .. K. de Gruche’s 
“Dr. Duncan Main of Hangchow”’ (Marshall) describes a career 
of forty-six years as a medical missionary. . . . Dr. W. Ewing’s 


“Paterson of Hebron’”’ (Clarke) is the biography of an unconven- 
tional missionary whose generous manhood overcame fanatical 


hostility. . . . Dr. Thomas Stephenson’s ‘Divine Providence 
in the Light of Personality’? (Sharp) is the Fernley Lecture for 
1930. . . . “It Seems to Me” (Black) is a volume of homely and 


undogmatic addresses by the Rev. Basil G. Bouchier. 
London, England. 
* * * 
HOW TO FIND GOD 
J. T. Sunderland 


Imagine a world without a God, and see what follows. 
Without God the universe has no meaning, even the starry 
heavens reveal no intelligence. Without God the evolutionary 

* process manifest throughout the universe is a mere chance thing, 
blind, without purpose, containing no assurance even of continu- 
ation, liable by the same chance that brought it into existence 
to break down at any moment and come to an end. Without 
God man’s reason can not be accounted for, and can not be 
trusted, because there is no answering reason in nature. With- 
out God man’s ideals are empty air and his faith’s feet stand on 
nothing. Without God immortality fades away, man becomes 

_ only a superior brute, and death speedily swallows up all. 

But with God, a real God, of Infinite Power, Wisdom and 

_Love—the God affirmed by every faculty of the human soul— 
the universe blazes with intelligence; the evolutionary process, 
instead of being a blind accident signifiying nothing, is God’s 
sublime creative plan marching majestically through the ages, to 

the achievement of ends greater, higher, more wonderful, more 
magnificent, than the word or dream of any finite being can 
measure. And man, instead of being a mere bubble floating for 

-amoment on a stream of blind forces that “know not and care 
not,” is, he has a right to believe, the purposed culmination and 
crown of the whole evolutionary process in this world, and in some 

true, deep, real, glorious sense a child of God; and because a 

child of God, therefore an inheritor of an immortality insepar- 
able from that of God Himself. 
oe co * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Long Distances 

Last night I sate by an Open Fire in mine own house and I 

read until mine eyes grew weary. And I turned out the Electrick 

_ Light, and turned on the Radio, and lay down upon a Couch witn 

A Serape over me that was presented to me in Mexico, and I 


Calomel is at this moment standing before the Microphone in 
New York and will now speak unto you; and I, in Pittsburg, 
present Dr. Calomel in New York. And then Dr. Calomel spake 
for a minute in Honour of our Ancestors who toiled out-of-doors 
and were healthy, whereas he declared that we need Yeast for our 
Indigestion. And I, who have no Indigestion, did not care an 
Whole Lot for Dr. Calomel’s well-written advertisement of Yeast, 
but I meditated on the wonder that a man in Pittsburg should 
be introducing Dr. Calomel in New York and ‘that I should be 
hearing them both out in the Woods. And then Rudie Vallee 
spake. And if I say that I dislike his soft and drawling and ex- 
pressionless singing less than the Noisy Barbarshop Chords of 
those who sing to the rattle of the dishes, that is high praise, and 
I do not care an Hoot for the Saxophone. But Rudie said that 
among the Musical Compositions of the present day was one that 
was sure to live, and he had heard it in many lands, and he pro- 
ceeded to have it played for us as a Boy Scout band in London 
had played it with bugles and drums, and as the Royal Grena- 
diers had played it at Buckingham Palace, and as two Scotch 
Highlanders had played it on Bagpipes reminiscent of The Camp- 
bells are Coming and The Lass of Killiecrankie, and as the 
Connecticut Yankees played it, and he might have gone much 
farther and then come back to the Ethiopians of our own fair. - 
land. And this Immortal Classick which he set forth was one 
of mine own Favourites, but not so good in a Summer of Drought, 
It Ain’t a-going to Rain No More. 

Thus had I lain at ease beside my Log Fire, almost réady to 
doze, and had heard in mine own room voices that had been, 
speaking in Boston and New York and Pittsburg, with echoes from 
beyond the seas. 

And I said unto myself, There be nights when the Musick 
is more unto my taste and liking, but this is as good a time as 
any for me to remind myself that I live in an Age of Miracles, 
and only to Monumental Stupidity can such an experience be 
otherwise than marvelous. ‘ 

And I prayed a little prayer unto my God, and I said, O my 
God, I rather like to hear the jolly Ethiopian strains of It Ain’t 
a-going to Rain no More, but grant me this, that the noises of 
Traffick and Radio and the Clang of the Life in the midst of 
which I live may not drown out in mine ears the Voices of God 
and of the Better Angels of Life, with which this same air is Vi- 
brant. For these, too, are audible unto men who learn the Cor- 


rect Wave-length, and who Tune In. 
* * * 


MEASURED FOR IT 


The sayings reported in Punch often contain spiritual meat. 
Here is one of them: : 

“ Neighbor: Yes, but I ’ad the last word wiv him. I sez to 
’im, I sez, ‘You’re as ugly as if you’d been measured for it.’ ” 

Really, every one is measured for his ugliness. An ugly 
face does not come by chance. It is the accurate reflection of 
ugly words and thoughts and deeds. The all-seeing eye of God 
can read in every furrow of the face and in each harsh expression 
of the features just the portions of the life that brought it about. 
To-day, perhaps, you were measured for a frown. To-morrow, 
unless you are careful, you will be measured for an ugly twist in 
the mouth. Beauty and ugliness are more than skin deep. 
They are the careful creation of character. We are measured for 
them every day.—Amos R. Wells, in Christian Endeavor World. 


*% 7 * 


listened unto the Radio in the flickering of the fire. And albeit I 
- fool with Radio Very Little, yet am I amazed whenever I speak 
or listen thereat. For this was what happened last night: 

I heard a Voice which said, This is Boston WEEI, broad- 
casting a Program over the Columbia Broadcasting System of 
New York. And instantly I heard another voice, saying, This is 
Columbia Broadcasting System of New York, broadcasting from 
The Willows on the Alleghany River near Pittsburg a program 
‘by Rudie Vallee, who is now on his Summer Tour. And then 
came another voice, saying, We are presently to present a Pro- 
gram by Rudie Vallee, but first we are to listen to an Health 
Talk of One Minute by Doctor Calomel; and I think Doctor 


ALL DEPENDS ON THE PIN 


The business man was telling a friend of the beginning of 
' his successful career. 

“T got my start in life,” he said, ‘through picking up a pia 
in the street. A wholesale merchant that I had asked for work 
had turned me down, and on my way out I sawa pin. I—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the friend. ‘‘You picked it up, the 
merchant was impressed by your carefulnéss, called you back 
and made you the head of the firm.” 

‘Not at all,’”’ retorted the business man. “I picked up the 
pin and sold it. It was a diamond pin.’’—Bennington Banner. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAISING MR. WINTER IN GENERAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have somewhere in the Leader 
a few paragraphs telling something about the contributors? 
For one thing I should like to know about W. Nelson Winter, 
who wrote that admirable article on “Can We Make the Work 
of the Ministry Effective?” 

Alfred S. Cole. 

Utiea, N.Y. 

On page 1470 of the issue in which Mr. Winter’s article 
appeared is a ‘“Who’s Who” about the contributors to that 
number. 

The Editor. 


oo * 


ATTACKING MR. WINTER IN DETAIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I write in protest. And that against which I write is the 
article in the Christian Leader of Nov. 15, 1930, by the Rev. W. 
Nelson Winter, which gives the impression that ministers are 
nincompoops. 

To the question which the author of that article asks in his 
title, “Can we make the work of the ministry effective?” I answer 
quickly and unhesitatingly: Of course we can, because it is being 
done. All superficial opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
I claim that the ministry is just as effective as any other pro- 
fession and more so than some. 

Mr. Winter makes much mention of the medical fraternity, 
and one gathers from reading his article that he considers that 
profession as about the ultimate in effectiveness. Not wishing 
to detract one iota from the reputation of the members of that 
honorable and life-saving calling, for whom IJ have the highest 
admiration and the greatest respect, it is my opinion that the 
medical profession is no more effective than my own. Mr. 
Winter says, “A layman will not go to a doctor who doesn’t 
know what is wrong with him or how to go about effecting a 
cure.” Is that so? It is not! Has this critic of the ministry 
never heard a physician say, ‘I want you to get this prescription 
filled, take it as directed for a few weeks and then come in and 
see me?’ And after taking the medicine faithfully, the patient 
returns to the doctor, who looks him over, looks wise, and says 
very professionally, ‘‘Well, we’ll change that medicine.” And 
he gives him another prescription, hoping that it will work a 
cure. If Mr. Winter had ever been afflicted with hay-fever, he 
would know that laymen do return to doctors who don’t know 
just how to go about it to effect a cure. Furthermore, Mr. Winter 
makes a great deal out of the fact that there are ‘‘vast numbers 
who do not attend church.” Granted. J admitit. I recognize 
it. I regret it. But that proves nothing against the effective- 
ness of the church. A large number of people refuse to submit to 
vaccination, but that proves nothing against the effectiveness 
of vaccination as a preventive of small-pox. 

Mr. Winter says: “We look at our Sunday school statistics 
with pride, but never ask if the children are really being helped 
by the type of lessons they get, or why they drop out, or why 
the majority have no desire to attend.’’ Of course I do not know 
what type of Sunday school he has in his church, but I do know 
what I have in mine, and in my school (as in several others about 
which I have information) we are very much concerned about 
the help which our students are receiving from their lessons, and 
we are keenly interested to know why some (a very few I am glad 
to say) dropout. I wish that Mr. Winter might have the benefit 
of attending one of our teachers’ meetings. He would find there 
a very vital interest in the scholar. He would soon realize that 
in the minds of the teachers the school exists for the scholar 
and not the scholar for the school. The prime interest is in the 
scholar; the fundamental concern is how to make the child 
aware of his value to and his place in the universe. The purpose 
of the school is to assist the child in the development of his life. 


All but two of our teachers are trained teachers. One of them — 


is the principal of one of the leading junior high schools in the 
country. The head of the school is a trained and very efficient 
educator. In recognition of their services, I can not remain 
silent when some one makes such a statement as ““We never ask 


if the children are really being helped by the type of lessons — 


they get.’’ What I have said about the Sunday school in the 
church where I happen to be the minister can be said about many 


other schools. I mention mine because it is the one with which — 


I have to do, and concerning which I have definite information. 
When one thinks of Weston Cate, ‘“Daddy”’ Gibbs, Mrs. Gealer, 
Mary Slaughter Scott, George Ezra Huntley, John Ratcliff and 
dozens of others, what a slander it is for a man to make such a 
statement as does Mr. Winter! It is not true of Universalist 
Sunday schools. As to the effectiveness of the ministry of the 
Sunday school, let this fact stand over against Mr. Winter’s 
opinion: ‘Statistics compiled by prominent judges of criminal 
courts show that less than five per cent of the youth between 
the age of seventeen and twenty convicted of crime were ever 
regular attendants of Sunday school.’”’ Mull that over, you 
critics! 

Again, Mr. Winter writes, ““A minister lacks contact with 
the stern realities of life.” And again I ask, “Is that so?’ And 
again J affirm, “‘Ji is not!’’ What does he mean by stern realities? 
Does he mean the struggle for existence, wearing labor, devas- 
tating sickness, crushing death? Where is the minister who is 
immune from these? I know of none. I confess that this often- 
mentioned indictment against the ministry puzzles me. I am 
more puzzled when I read Mr. Winter’s suggestion that ‘‘a minis- 
ter might work with his hands two weeks in every month and 
then work at the church the other two, somewhat as some high 
school boys alternate between class room and shop, . . . it would 
bring him forcefully into contact with the world of reality.” 
For the life of me I can not understand how it is that the world 
of reality is confined to those who work with their hands. Is 
not this life which I lead real? Is not the life which the business 
executive leads real? Is not the life of the statesman real? 
Without waiting for an answer let me move on to a close. 

What a curious picture Mr. Winter paints of the minister 
in his concluding paragraph, where he describes the parson as 
sitting ‘‘in a little office tucked away, it may be, in a great 
city . . . .’’ where he ‘“‘practises the gentle art of simply under- 
standing people and believing in them when they can not even 
believe in themselves. Then he will be, like his Master, a 
Physician of Souls.”’ 

What a job that will be! Let’s look at it for a moment. 
There is the minister on the last day of his two week stretch. 


The telephone rings and a request comes in to the minister (as ~ 


one came to me a few days ago) asking him to hurry to the hos- 


pital to minister to a man just brought in from a terrible acci- — 


dent, burned almost beyond recognition, with only a few hours 
to live. This alternating two weeks manual labor and two weeks 
office consultant answers the emergency call in this manner: 
“T’m sorry, but I’m on the last/end of my office stretch and am 


leaving in a few minutes for my two weeks of work with my H 
hands so that I may be able to contact the world of reality. If © 
the poor man is still alive when I return in two weeks I shall be © 


glad to have you bring him here for consultation. You can make 
an appointment with my secretary. She attends to all such 
details.”’ 

There are many more things I could say, Mr. Editor, but, 
enough is enough. 

Harold H. Niles. 
Denver, Col. 
* * 


IN REPLY TO LUMSDEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


It was my good fortune to be present at Indianapolis. I — 


know what transpired there and have been doing some thinking 


Dec. 6, 1930 — 
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since. Now comes the reprint of Harold Lumsden’s statements, 
and I’ve gained a lot by studying carefully his actual words. 

Every once in a while a promising young leader in our church 
permits himself to develop an exaggerated dose of the dumps. 
In most instat.ces, he does himself harm in the eyes of those who 
have admired him as he once was; and he certainly disheartens 
new leadership in the process of development. I don’t think, 
however, that we’ve all been fair with Harold. He doesn’t say, 
“Kill the Union,” as some have accused him of saying. He says, 
“The General and State Y. P. C. U. (should be) allowed to die 

. . (and) there should be created in place of these overhead 
organizations something akin to a department of religious edu- 
cation.” 

But, Harold, don’t you think ‘‘a department of religious 
education” is likewise an “overhead organization,’ and just as 
liable to weaknesses as our General and State Boards? 

I would have thought better of your suggestion if you had 
damned the institution as a whole, then followed with some 
definite suggestions for bettering the situation. But what you 
actually do is to condemn the “overhead organization,” then 
proceed to put another of its identical character in its posi- 
tion. 

All of the argument about the leaders developing the Union 
or the Union developing the leaders is like so much argument as 
to whether the chicken or the egg came first. And the remark 
about those who attended the Illinois State Rallies under the in- 
fluence of liquor—why accuse the Y. P. C. U. of that? It seems 
to me it would be more sane if you folks from Illinois would clean 
up the rotten politics in your state. I suppose Jesus was re- 
sponsible for the treachery of Judas! 

It looks to me as though most of the argument Harold put 
up could be knocked into a cocked hat; and it’s not a little dis- 
appointing to see the President of our General Convention in 
agreement with it. 

Robert Cummins. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * 


IN THE END TEMPERANCE WILL WIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read and re-read with interest your editorial on Pro- 
hibition. I want to commend you for it. 

While I am a teetotaler and naturally a dry, I have a per- 
sonal conviction that we are not making a success of our present 
method of bandling liquor. I am sincerely hoping that we 
can finally work it out so that temperance will predominate. This 
probably will be a long journey but I am quite sure that in the 
end it will succeed. 
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COMMENT ON A PERSONAL LETTER 


| To the Editor of the Leader: 


~ honorable. 


Some of us are distressed and perplexed by the two articles 
in the Leader extenuating the crime of Mr. Wiley. I know you 
do not defend him because he is a Universalist but because he is 
aman whose long record has been clear up to this moment, and 
I will not suggest that this may be due to the fact 


that he has never been caught until now, although that is a 
_ possibility. 


I think I know the generous motive that inspired both short 
items, but both have implications that ought to be further de- 
fended or denied in the Leader. One is to the effect that because 


certain estates under Mr. Wiley’s supervision can afford to stand 


the loss of funds, the crime is less grave than it might have been. 
One is that Mr. Wiley was not an embezzler at heart, but only 
because circumstances beyond his control cheated him out of the 
profits which many men derive from this kind of financial jug- 


glery. That would be true of all embezzlers a a 


they all expect to restore the borrowed funds. 
Mr. Wiley seems to me to be a particularly repre cite 
type of law-breaker. He borrowed other people’s money with- 


out their consent to further his own financial schemes. Or were 
the several hundred thousand dollars he expected to make to be 
added to the various trust funds? He needs friends now, God 
knows, but so do those whose financial security depends on trus- 
tees above every temptation to gamble with money not their own. 
This letter is not for publication, but to suggest a statement of 
the Leader's position that does not open us to just criticism. 


We secured permission to publish the above. It merely em- 
phasizes another side of the matter which needs emphasis. Per- 
haps our news item and editorial comment could be construed 
to mean condonation of wrong-doing. If it needs to be said, let 
us say that few laws are more justified than the laws governing 
breach of trust. Deepest sympathy for the victims of a de- 
faulter is not iaconsistent with sympathy for the ruined man who 
caused all the misery. Nor is standing by a criminal in his hour 
of shame inconsistent with utter detestation of the crime. 

The Editor. 


PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

’ The quotation which follows is from my current Work Re- 
port to the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con= 
vention: , 

“Washington, D. C., Nov. 16, 1930. Arrived here this 
morning from Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Perkins graciously invited 
me to assist him in the morning service. Although the weather 
was showery there were fully 200 in the congregation. Approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of these were men, and fully 50 per cent of 
them young men of student age, an encouraging fact. A few 
Universalists from the North, en route south for the winter, were 
present. There were thirty-four in the splendid choir, which 
provided excellent and inspiring music. The choirmaster, 
Albert Harned, spoke to me of the enthusiasm of the members 
of the choir, and of his difficulty in providing seating space for 
all the singers who wish to sing there. He said that frequently 
members of the choir not engaged for the day to sing there, were 
to be noted in the congregation. Dr. Perkins’ sermon on ‘The 
Joy of the Lord,’ was in his characteristic and helpful style and 
substance. The congregation listened attentively. The light- 
ing of the church proved very effective, the amber-tinted globes 
shedding a golden glow over the edifice, accentuated the remark- 
able loveliness and charm of the memorial windows, and height- 
ened the effect of the graceful arches and columns that support 
and adorn this beautiful temple of worship. 

“By invitation of the president of the local Y. P. C. U. I 
had the privilege of sharing in the special ‘Fire Lighting Service’ 
at the evening meeting when the first fire on the hearth of the 
Y. P. C. U. Room was lighted. All of the local Unions, through- 
out the denomination, co-operated in this inspiring service, in 
keeping with local facilities, quickening a sense of unity of fel- 
lowship and purpose that could not but intensify the spiritual 
vigor of the organization.” 

It was an inspiring experience to share with Dr. Perkins 
the greetings of the congregation at the close of the morniag ser- 
vice. The people were enthusiastic and eager to tell me of their 
joy in the fellowship they were finding in our National Memorial 
Church. The large proportion of young men and women, and 
the presence of several new families that have decided to make 
the church their church home, these, with the older members of 
the congregation to whom the National Memorial Church is the 
fulfillment of a precious dream, gave sufficient evidence of their 
joy and satisfaction to warrant one in believing that this repre- 
sentative unit of our denominational life is a going concern, and 
has a great future in prospect. 

C. H. Emmons. 


People in Washington seem as enthusiastic over Dr. Em- 
mons as he over them. Especially is his beautiful address at the 
Fire Lighting Service mentioned. 

The Editor. 
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JAPANESE CONTRIBUTIONS—A REPORT 


November is Japan Month in many of our local churches. 
FoHowing is a list of contributions which have been received at 
the General Convention Office between October 1 and November 
28, 1930. Other offerings have been taken but not yet received 
at headquarters. Additional lists will be published on this page 
from time to time in which we hope every church in the denomi- 
nation will appear. If every church and member will co-op- 
erate to the largest possible extent, the budget for Japan will be 
raised without difficulty and we shall rejoice in the good work 
we enable our representatives to do in Japan. 

Some churches which include the Japan Mission in their 
regular budgets have not yet made any payments and so do not 
appear in this list. This work is a responsibility of all of us. 
All must share in it. 


Japan Mission Contributions 


October 1 to November 28, 1930 


California: 

Riverside (W. W. Bowler, Pomona) .............. $ 5.00 

Missiis Mid bryne ong iBeaeb ds... 1.22) apse 12.50 
Illinois: 

Gaks Bare Pees ce erties Ae a RoR ee tak: eee aero 9.00 

Chicago Second (Redeemer) .................... 35.00 
Indiana: 

IN Gen ayel aie cupiMens Mi ees Ae eee he ROL Rea Meare 1.03 
Maine: 

Starter Convention .aacdanesietaet aire ee Eee: 27.08 

IDS ayes aura end aoees CU etek Wn Are aaa 8 Ae 10.52 

NGI VETIOTO Rye ale con ste Seo ne a eae 15.00 

WES TO POO Ke gettin cat cc sono haciay Wace Aare ei ES ae 8.50 
Massachusetts: 

IBOSston, MOX DUT Vira Neer tere ae a eee 46 

Mal Ons ay feet scene rane ne een ete EAE 28.00 

OTAN GER ses tea lek ee eye n LE Fee ee eee ae 15.00 
l innesota: 

Mire eAlrce) Walliams s Bil cine ences ieee eee a 4.00 
New York: 

State Convention—for Dr. Cary’ssalary .......... 250.00 
North Carolina: 

Stabe Convention sacar: eo acces ashes ei ae 31.80 
Ohio: , 

Pl aion@ityan Wisi Vl Ata cecst a) ede cee: Bix dae 25.16 

Spring hel ea ar swe ae aie sa eae a oh eee 3.00 
Pennsylvania: 

Sans Valles is cata tree acto aes SEO ae ee 5.00 

Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. Gay, Linesville.......... 5.00 

Miss Hamma, Neville Sharon... .saee os oases 1.00 
Vermont: 

Gavendishi¢: meres ty aeee RPP a crsk ins atk so pp ean le 5.00 

Rutland Cee soicte :aee en secret ci tae ee Ae 10.00 

StSJ ONS DUN Varrie.ca eee eee kins nies eee 9.05 
Wisconsin: 

MOTOS Done spartan Oe eee Ore 2) Bn ais oA en PARAL 
Canada: 

Olinda; Onts Sener tet ley Pits ys, aoe 6.50 
Young People’s Christian Unionys ase a cee: 25.00 

Motel eh St i eee ee ep ee re me ea PR ey ed id $573.71 


THIS MATTER OF GIVING 


Just after looking over the foregoing list of contributions to 
Japan, I came across a church calendar in my mail which set me 
to thinking. It comes from an aggressive and progressive leader 
of a large church of another denomination. I am quoting some 
paragraphs from the first page. They were written for the local 
congregation and about the local budget, but they are pertinent 
to many churches of our faith. This minister does not mince 


words as many of us do about this matter of giving. Isn’t it — 


about time we took this whole thing seriously? 
My dear Fellow-Members: 


All of my preaching and personal service among you will : 
have failed unless you behaved like a Christian when that budget- | 
Were you weak and 


letter was received. How did you act? 
selfish? Did you try to hide behind some one else? Did you 
begin at once to make excuses? Did you croak about hard times? 
Or did you behave as you have been taught—did you assume 
cheerfully more than your portion of the load? 


despise the quitter or the shirker. 
It is the zero-hour—no whining now, no hiding in the trench, 
we must go over the top and take the consequences. The battle 


is on and only one who is false at heart will try to dodge the issue. i 


But look, the savings banks are bulging with money! Most 
of you have your regular incomes. Only a very few are entirely 
out of work. Many commodities are cheaper than a year ago. 
Look what you spend for clothes, for travel, for theaters, for ball 
games, for motor cars, for luxuries, for pleasure and pride. ‘Will 
aman rob God?” 

Do not think that you are the only person with troubles, 
trials, limitations and burdens. Some of the plain people of the 
church would put you to shame—they sacrifice. This is a time 
for courage and testing. Show us how brave you are. Do you 
give a tenth, yet? 

Our church can not run on pious wishes. It takes real 
money. Weare compelled to receive over $1,000 each and every 
Sunday. Only 368 units are giving. Of course this includes 
many families, but hundreds are not giving one cenit. I tell you 
this is dead wrong and you can not expect God to bless you. 
This is your church and your personal responsibility. Give 
something, however little. And give it regularly. 

Some of you have plenty of money; you ought to share it. 
That is the only reason why you have money at all—to share it. 
Now that your brothers and sisters are hard pressed, you must 
give more generously and be happy that you can. In the past 
we have been saved by liberal givers. 

Finally, I am going to increase my pledge. And if I can, 
you can. Let us show a magnificent courage and a perfect 
triumph of faith. Send in that budget-answer so that the angels 
will smile and so that God can bless you. “Courage mounts 
with the occasion.” : 

With confidence, 
Your Pastor. 
Every Member Playing the Game! 


Will you read that letter again and apply it to yourself and 
your church? 
Japan work, which many have apparently thought could run 
“on pious wishes”? and conventional resolutions of greeting and 
good-will. However, this statement has a much wider applica- 
tion than to Japan. It isfundamental to all of our work—loceal, 
state, general and overseas. If/our people everywhere, instead 
of beginning to make excuses, would contribute an average of 


one dollar per year per member to the General Convention, we — 


should be able to do the greatest missionary work our church 
has ever done. 

If this were done, we should cease whining about standing 
still or going backward, and make an advance which would sur- 
prise ourselves. There is no other way by which this desirable 
result can be obtained. Let us revise our thinking on this 
matter of giving and revive our missionary spirit so that we 
shall grow in power and service. ‘‘He that saveth his life shall 
lose it, but he that loseth his life for my sake, the same shall 
find it.” 

Roger F. Hiz, 


Dee. 6, 1930 | 


One of our best / 
women said: “J am never happy until I know that [ have done more 
than my share.’ That is the reason she is so well liked. We all i 


Of course, I am thinking just now about our 
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Secretary and General Superintendent. ‘a 
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THE LITTLE TREE 


When Miss October came around 

To dye the dresses of the trees 

The usual autumn tints, she found 

The whole of Woodville hard to please. 
The maple wept, ‘I don’t like these, 

[’l] have a purple frock, I think.”’ 

The oak would black and white put on; 
And beech and poplar smiled to don 

A brilliant hue of salmon pink. 


Only the little cedar stood 
Content, nor lifted up her voice 
While fumed and fidgeted the wood. 
[n all her life she’d had no choice 

Df tint and shade; no season gave 

A gaudy robe for her to wear; 

Yet, uncomplaining, true and brave, 
Year in, year out, she might be seen, 
A slender figure standing there 

clad in a quiet suit of green. 


Waiting to let their fretting pass, 
Awhile October lingered nigh; 

And then, alas for dreams! alas 
‘or hope of gorgeous finery! 

)ne night she put her patience by; 
More quickly than it takes to tell, 
sharp, unexpected, biting, down 
"he frost of her displeasure fell, 
ind bright mid-autumn wondered, sad, 
‘o find her pretty favorites clad 
n livery of sober brown. 


nly the cedar stayed the same, 
sturdy, green-robed; and on a day 
\ wonderful procession came 

\nd bore her laughingly away. 
ind lo! She saw herself made gay 


Nith sparkling chains and shining rings, 


Nith silver bells and balls of gold, 


ind lights and sweets and beauteous 


things; 
\nd in her hands dear dolls to hold, 
ind drums and trumpets at her side, 
ind loving gifts upon her breast; 
ind circling close, of all the best, 
tlad children with their arms held wide. 
St. Nicholas. 


* * 


WHY CHRISTMAS COMES LATE 


My mother told me, yesterday, 
That Christmas Day was near; 
She said ’twas only two more weeks, 
And then it would be here. 


And I counted on my fingers 
How many days ’twould be 

Before I’d hang my stocking up 
And see the Christmas tree. 


It seemed so very long to me 
I thought I could not wait; 
I asked my mother why it was 
_ That Christmas came so late. 


And mother said she thought it was 
To give me time to find 

Some little children sick or poor 
To whom I could be kind. 


And so I’ve hunted up my toys, 
I’ve saved my pennies, too, 
And now the time seems all too short, 
I’ve found so much to do. 
THE LITTLE CHRIST 


The stable roof was slant and mean, 
The rushes on the floor spread thin; 
There was no fire to warm him by 
When the little Christ came in. 
There was no fire to warm him by, 
They laid him in the prickly straw; 
The humble, witless oxen saw 
How helpless he did lie. 


So helpless, and the stall so dim! 

And yet, so near, the darkness riven 

Of an archangel chanting him 

With cherubim and seraphim; 
“Glory to God in Heaven!” 


‘His tiny whimper brake above 

The patient sound of Mary’s sigh; 
The drowsy cattle stirred to hear 
The little Christ’s low cry. 

The silent cattle heard him weep 
And waked, and lifted gentle heads; 
Careless, near-by, on dreamful beds, 
The inn-folk were asleep. 


While, to their rocking camels bent, 
Three dared the desert from afar, 
One clear light in their firmament, 
One ery among them as they went— 
“The Star, the Star, the Star!’’ 
Nancy Byrd Turner. 


oy * 


HILDA’S CHRISTMAS 


Standing apart from the childish throng, 
Little Hilda was silent and sad; 

She could not join in the happy song, 
She could not echo the voices glad. 


“What can I do on Christmas Day, 
I am so little and we are so poor?” 
She said to herself in a dreary way;. 
“T wish there was never a Christmas 
more. 


“Mother is sick, and father can’t know 
How children talk of their gifts and joy, 
Or he’d surely try, he loves me so, 
To get me just one single toy.”’ 


“But Christmas is not for what you get,’ 
She heard a small, sweet, tender voice, 
“Tt’s for what you give,” said wee Janet, 
And the words made Hilda’s heart re- 
joice. 
“Tt isn’t our birthday,’ went on the mite, 
“Tt is Christ’s, you know; and I think 
he’d say 
If he were to talk to us to-night, 
That he’d wish us to keep it his own 
way.” 


A plan came into Hilda’s head; 
It seemed to her she could hardly wait— 
“T can’t give nice things,” she bravely said, 
“But I’ll do what I can to celebrate. 


Poems for Christmas 


“TI can give the baby a day of fun; 
I can take my plant to the poor, lame 
boy; 
I can do mother’s errands—every one; 
And my old kite I can mend for Roy. 


“TI can read to father and save his eyes; 
I can feed the birds in the locust grove; 
I can give the squirrels a fine surprise, 
And grandma shall have a letter of 
love.”’ 


Now when that busy day was done, 
And tired Hilda crept to bed, 
She forgot that she had no gift of her own, 
“What a lovely Christmas it was!’’ she 
said. 
M. A.L. Lane. 
* » 


JOSEPH’S CAROL 


As Joseph I was walking, 
I heard an angel sing: 

“This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our heavenly king. 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen, nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of paradise 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


“He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in the wooden manger 
That lieth on the mould. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 

That useth babies all.” 


As Joseph I was walking 
Thus did the angels sing; 
And Mary’s Son at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 
Percy Mac Kaye. 


ae 


THE BRAVE LITTLE TREE’ 


A brave and sturdy little tree 
Was growing in a wood; 

It stood as straight as straight could be, 
As every brave tree should. 


It bore no juicy apples, 
No cherries red and round, 

And never dropped bright autumn leaves 
Beneath it on the ground. 


But its arms were open wide 
To catch the breezes bold, 
And it sang a cheery little song, 
And did not mind the cold. 


And when the snow lay deep, 
And winter winds were keen, 
That little tree was bright and gay, 
For it was ever green. 


When other trees were sleeping, 
As bare as bare could be, 

The little tree was borne away 
To be a Christmas tree. 
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For Boys and Girls 


Hands Around the World. By Archer 
Wallace. (R. R. Smith. $1.00.) 
Every land has its heroes and it is a 

great step to world friendship to teach 

children to respect men of other races. 

Mr. Wallace tells the stories of fine deeds 

done by heroes in fifteen lands. Damien, 

Sun Yat Sen, Gandhi, Kossuth, Khama, 

Garibaldi, and others are the men, Wood- 

row Wilson representing our country. 

A book to broaden a child’s interests 

without being “‘preachy.”’ 


Young Heroes of the Bible. 
Stoddard. (Century. $2.50.) 
Joseph, Moses and David are the heroes 

whose old, old stories are skillfully retold 

in this book. A prefatory chapter helps 
the child mind to feel at home in the patri- 

archal age and in the life of Israel, and a 

closing chapter tells the history of the 

people who preserved for us these ancient 
tales. Dr. Cadman contributes an in- 
troduction. An excellent introduction to 

Bible literature for young children. 


Patchwork Plays. By Rachel Field. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $1.25.) 
Plays that bright boys and girls can 
easily stage for themselves with a little 
coaching. 


By Anne 


Famous Events in American History. 
By Inez N. McFee. (Crowell. $2.00.) 
A retelling of some outstanding events, 

illustrated. History made vivid. 


Rama: Hero of India. By Dhan Gopal 

Mukerji. -(Dutton. $2.50.) 

Mr. Mukerji has a rare gift for making 
people in a far land live before our eyes 
and with all their strange ways seem 
after all not unlike ourselves. 


Hobbies for Boys, by G. G. Jackson, and 
Hobbies for Girls, by M. K. Gibbard. 
(Lippincott. $2.00 each.) 

Well illustrated collections of directions 
for all sorts of interesting occupations for 
leisure hours, readily intelligible to boys 
and girls who want to know how to do 
things with their own hands. 

* * 
Books for Boys 
Five Putnam Books for Boys 
By Clarke Crichton, Jr. 


Clarke Crichton had a real adventure. 
Cabin boy aboard the Nanuk, a fur-trad- 
ing schooner, when she was caught in the 
ice of the Arctic, he was brought out of 
the frozen north in an airplane. This 
merely suggests the exciting times he had. 
A well-told tale that will enthrall boys. 


A Boy Scout in the Grand Cavern. 
By Douglas L. Oliver. 


Frozen In. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


SHELF FOR YOUNG READERS 


Oliver was one of the three boy scouts 
who went to Africa with Martin Johnson. 
He still loves adventure and in this book 
tells us about caverns, rodeos, rattle- 
snakes and other thrills of New Mexico. 


Bradford on Mt. 
Bradford Washburn. 
Bradford Washburn is a real mountain- 

eer, not a boy “taken along”’ on a trip so 

that he can be an author in Putnam’s 
series of books for boys by boys. He has 
done extraordinary things for a youth and 
if Everest is ever climbed we expect him 

to be there! He went to Alaska with a 

group of Harvard classmates and they 

climbed most of the way up Fairweather. 

Excellent pictures tell a good story in 

themselves, but Bradford writes well and 

makes the whole trip very interesting. 


A Boy Scout with the ‘‘Sea Devil.’’ 

By David R. Martin, Jr. 

Count von Luckner, one of the most 
romantic figures of a war that had little of 
romance, takes forty boys on a cruise to 
the West Indies. They go ashore, of 
course, and meet interesting people like 
William Beebe and Governor Roosevelt, 
and they see what is to be seen. The sort 
of book that would make a boy restless to 
travel without giving him any definite 
ideal to make his travel worth while. 


By 


Fairweather. 


Roy Andrews: Dragon Hunter. By 


Fitzhugh Green. 


Mr. Green tells some tales in which 
Roy Andrews, the explorer who found 
the dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert, is 
the central figure. Whaling off Kamchat- 
ka, exploring in the South Seas, and ex- 
peditions to Mongolia give the setting. 
We feel sure that along with the pictur- 
esque incidents recounted, boys would 
gladly have heard more of the scientific 
aims and results of the work Andrews has 
done. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 each.) 


By Abby 
Introduction by Anne 
(Lothrop, Lee and 


The William Henry Letters. 
Morton Diaz. 
Carroll Moore. 
Shepard. $2.00.) 

Letters purporting to be written by a 
boy. President Roosevelt said this was 
one of the three favorite stories of his 
boyhood. Reissued to-day, it still has a 
flavor of real boy-life. 


Andre. By Bertha and Ernest Cobb. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 

A French boy of fifteen has the chance 
to come to ‘New France’? in America 
with Champlain; he has all sorts of ad- 
ventures on sea and land. A story that 
opens up long vistas of historic interest. 
Wholesome material for boys. 


| Dec. 6, 1930 


The Cadet Sergeant. By S. R. Fuller, 
Jr., “Norman Brainerd.” (Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard. $2.00.) 

A boy’s life at a military academy. Our 
objection to it is that a boy would get from 
it a picture of boarding school life that is 
far from typical. The good boy wins out, 
of course. 


The Boast of the Seminole. 
Lange. 
$1.50.) 


How Indians in Florida and white men 


learned to know one another and to live to- 
Based on true records of the — 


gether. 
time. 


The Boy Who Loved Freedom. By i 


Mary H. Wade. (Appleton. $1.75.) 


Tells the story of Thomas Jefferson in a 
way that shows, even to young readers, 


how wisdom can make men great. 
* * 


For Girls 


One Girl’s Way. By Edith Vezolles: 
Davis. (Lothrop, 
$2.00.) 


A good story of a girl’s difficulty in fit- 


ting into the conventional interests of a — 
college girl and finding herself in a much | 
larger world that a wise uncle opens up to. - 
Wide sympathies win a victory over || 


her. 
racial prejudices. 


When I Was a Girl in Hungary. 
Elizabeth Pongracz-Jacobi. 
Lee and Shepard. $1.25.) 


A pretty tale of a girlhood in Hungary, 


with interesting photographs that show 


something of the fine capital and of life 


in the country. 


Daughter. 
(Dutton. 


Freedom’s 


Crownfield. $2.00.) 


A good story for older girls dealing with : | 


real problems in a girl’s life. 


When I Was a Girl. 
lected by Helen Ferris. 
$2.50.) 


Madame Curie, Jane Addams, and sey- | 


eral other women who have achieved 


honor and fame, tell us about their early | 
Interesting and well edited, with — 
statements by Miss Ferris about the ~ 


days. 


women included in the book. 


Meggy Macintosh. By Elizabeth Janet | 


Gray. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 


A girl from the Scottish Highlands 
comes to the Carolina Colony and sees — 


many strange sights. » 


A Little Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods. 
$2.00.) 
How a little girl traveled in 1754 from | 


By Edna Albert. (Longmans. 


(Continued on page 1563) 
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By D. || 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 


Lee and Shepard. || 


(Lothrop, -| 


By Gertrude — 


Biographies col-- | 
(Macmillan. | 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoer]l and M. A. Kapp 


A FORWARD STEP BY UNITARIAN 
YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Young People’s Religious Union of 
the Unitarian Church has announced the 
ereation of a Social Commission for its 
organization which should be of interest 
to all who are interested in the various 
trends in young people’s work. It is a 
jather new interpretation of material, and 
should prove to be an interesting experi- 
ment. 

To quote from an article appearing in 
the November 20 issue of the Christian 
Register: 

“The Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility is an educational undertaking. It 
is not propaganda for or against any exist- 
ing social practise or theory. Its mem- 
bers realize fully that they can not be said 
to represent the judgment of the Y. P. 
R. U. on any social problem, and they do 
not wish to attempt to form an opinion 
for the Y. P. R. U. as an organization.” 

The article then goes on to state just 
what the young people of the Unitarian 
Church hope to accomplish through this 
new department: 

“First of all, the Commission hopes to 
‘stimulate the interest of Unitarian young 
people in the social questions which are 
continually arising and to bring them to 
realization of their responsibility to be in- 


_ telligent, well-informed, and liberal in its 


best sense, as we know it in our religion, 
in dealing with these questions. 
“In the second place it hopes to act as a 


_ clearing house where our young people 


terial, 


_ well as inspirational. 


can come for information as to source ma- 
current literature, and capable 
speakers, so that individual groups may 
plan programs which will inform as well 
as interest and which will be accurate as 
It will endeavor to 
present impartially all points of view and 


all approaches to the problems which it 
' considers, leaving to the individual the de- 
cision as to which opinion is the wisest 
_and most practical, and which line of ac- 


Pa 


tion he wishes to follow. . . . Whether 
the question is international peace, the 
attainment of which is unanimously de- 


sired, or a socialist government, the wisdom 
of which many people doubt, the Commis- 
sion will refrain from dogmatism and try 


to present fairly all aspects of the problem. 
“Last, it will attempt to bring to the 


attention of our young people legislative 


saclay Het deta tal al 


action, or organized endeavors of any sort, 
which the individual should support or 
oppose, as his opinions dictate, if we are to 
progress toward the social betterment 


_ which we all desire.” 


may be pardoned, is this statement: ‘The 


hope is that it may bring to Y. P. R. U. 


: At another point, if further quotation 


r] 


a ar 


‘members the realization that liberal re- 
ligion and social problems are not divorced 


from each other, but that the fundamental 
beliefs which underlie a liberal faith have 
an immediate practical application and a 
great value in the social order. It hopes 
that it may furnish material for study 
which will lay the foundation for intelli- 
gent and well considered action.” 

Such a commission as this, when it is set 
up and has laid its plans and purposes 
and materials before the young people of 
the church, should do much to help the 
local organization in the working out of 
programs that are of real interest and value. 


Our congratulations should go to the 
young people of the Unitarian Church 
for this forward step. 

But at the same time we should consider 
whether or not there is a lesson of value 
in the idea for us, and I would say that 
it is this: The day has come when we must 
realize that if the young people’s society 
is going to have any inherent value it must 
come through offering something of un- 
questioned worth. If we can get away 
from the petty ‘discussion’ and go back 
to the fundamentals of various social 
questions and really strive to learn together 
about them, shall we not have something 
of more value than that which most of us 
now have in our young people’s meetings? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ECHOES OF ARMISTICE DAY 


Every nation has its holidays which 
have been established to commemorate 
particular occasions peculiar to the in- 
dividual nations, and these holidays fall 
upon varying dates. There is, however, 
one holiday which all the great nations 
and some of the small ones have in com- 
mon, and that is Armistice Day. This 
momentous holiday has just been observed 
around the world, and it might be wise for 
the women of the Universalist Church to 
consider how far along the path to peace 
the last twelve years have brought us and 
what are some of the bulwarks that have 
been erected to prevent war. There is 
no better time to take stock of our pre- 
ventive arsenal than in times of peace. 

What then, are some of the new safe- 
guards to prevent war, and what is their 
protective value? Where can they be 
strengthened and what can we do tomake 
them more secure? The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which was adoptedin 
1919, is, of course, the first barrier against 
war. The provisions of this covenant are 
well known to us all, but the fact remains 
that the United States of America holds 
aloof from becoming one of the participat- 
ing nations. The work which has beea 
done since 1919 by the League of Nations 
has been epoch-making. The problems 
which it has had to meet, which often have 
seemed too difficult to solve, by discus- 
sion around a conference table have been 
amicably settled. Its program touches not 
only international questions but all the 
interests of humanity. The Christian 
people of the United States should feel it 
their personal responsibility to see that the 
United States of America aligns itself with 
the other nations in strengthening this 
barrier against war. 

Another reinforcement of world peace 
is the World Court, and while the World 
Court is independent of the League it is a 
part of the general scheme. Forty-two 
nations have already pledged themselves 
to abide by the decisions of the World 


Court and to refer all international ju- 
dicial matters to it for consideration. The 
United States still declines to participate. 

The problems which have been met in 
the past by the League and the World 
Court are as nothing compared with 
those which confront them in the future. 
Two of these are well known to everybody 
—treaty revision and the Russian menace. 
We are told that the best thought of the 
League is being directed to-day toward 
relieving the economic depression of the 
world, for it is in times like these that the 
“internal boring’? methods of the'Commu- 
nist Party are most effective. Church 
people should put themselves solidly be- 
hind every effort to stabilize conditions 
in the United States. 

Sir Herbert Ames of Montreal in a re- 
cent address gave the citizens of the 
United States a slogan which should be 
borne in mind when we consider inter- 
national relations, and that was, ‘Every 
citizen is individually responsible for any 
evil he can prevent.” 

Mrs. Irving L. Walker. 
* * 

A woman who had many sorrows and 
heavy burdens to bear, but who was noted 
for her cheerful spirit, once said in ex- 
planation: “You know I have no money. 
I had nothing to give but myself; and so I 
made the resolution that I would never 
sadden any one else with my troubles. 
I have laughed and told jokes when I could 
have wept. I have always smiled in the 
face of every misfortune. I have tried 
never to let any one go from my presence 
without a happy word or a bright thought 
to carry with him. And making happi- 
ness engenders happiness. I myself am 
happier than I would have been had I sat 
down and bemoaned my fate.” This 
gospel of happiness is one which every 
one should lay to heart. Set out with 
the invincible determination that you 
will bear burdens and not impose them. 
If you must fall in life’s battle, you can 
at least fall with a smile on your face. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
hymns he was making, and he gave ae 


IMPORTANT 


The Slogans for 1931 will be mailed 
early in December. Have you asked for 
a set for your school? If not, do so im- 
mediately that you may have them in 
time for the New Year. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For the superintendent: ‘“‘Hope Victoria At 
the Helm,” by Rev. George E. Huntley, 
1D), 1B). 

For the littlest children: “I wonder,” by 
Alberta Munkres. ‘‘First Bible Stories,” 
by Jessie Moore. ‘Jesus and the Chil- 
dren,” by Ethel Smither. 

For the children just beginning to enjoy 
reading: ‘Jesus and His Boy Compan- 
ions,’ by Rufus Jones. “The Story 
Peter Told,” by Elsie Ball. 

HOW TO TELL THE CHRISTMAS 
STORY 


Whatever other stories are told during 
the Christmas season, the gospel story 
should always be told. It may be familiar 
to the teller, but there are always children 
to whom it is new, while.a new approach 
makes it new to us all. The following is 
suggested as one way of approaching the 
theme. It should be used one or two Sun- 
days before the actual Christmas cele- 
bration. 

In our church school we often sing about 
the Heavenly Father and your teachers 
are always telling you of that. Father’s 
love and care. Yet none of us have ever 
seen the God whom we call our Father. 
How do you suppose people ever came to 
think about God as a loving Father? 

Many years ago there lived a good man 
who told his friends a great deal about God, 
and the name he oftenest used was Father. 
He was the kindest man you could imagine. 
The little children loved to be near him 
and to hear him talk. Sick people always 
felt better as soon as they saw his face or 
heard his voice. Sorrowful people grew 
brave and cheerful when he came among 
them. His name, as some of you have 
already guessed, was Jesus. Whenever 
he talked about God he said ““My Father’ 

r “Your Father.” Whatever happened 
to him he never seemed to be afraid. He 
could face the very hardest things all 
alone. These were his words: ‘I am not 
alone for the Father is with me.” 

Countless other people have been made 
brave and happy by Jesus’ teaching. We 
all love to say, ‘‘Our Father who art in 
heaven.”” We are all happy when we keep 
Jesus’ rule to do to others what we wish 
them to do to us. This man Jesus is one 
of the very best friends men and women and 
girls and boys have ever had, and so every 
year on Christmas day we keep his birth- 
day. Your father and mother and others 
who know and love you, keep your birth- 


day. Allgood Americans celebrate George 
Washington’s birthday. But more people 
celebrate Jesus’ birthday than that of 
any one else who ever lived. 

We do many different things to celebrate 
Jesus’ birthday, but I am sure the one 
that would please him most is when we 
try to be kind to other people and to give 
them a day of joy. 

Long after Jesus’ life on earth was 
finished, men wrote down in what we call 
the New Testament the stories which were 
told about his birth in Bethlehem. Next 
Sunday I will tell them to you, or you, if 
you can, may tell them tome. They are 
wonderful stories and they show us what 
a good man Jesus was that anybody should 
ever think to tell such beautiful things 
about the day when he was born. 

* * 


OUR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


We love our Christmas carols. And 
we love to sing them. But as we sing the 
familiar melodies and phrases, do we ever 
wonder how they came to be? What lives, 
what interests, what messages, gleam 
through them? 

Most of us know that Phillips Brooks 
wrote “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
We are aware of the fact that he was the 
renowned rector of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, and that he later became a bishop. 
But do we know that it was as a younger 
man in the Church of Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, that he was inspired to write these 
beloved lines? Three years previous he 
had traveled in Palestine, and had been 
tremendously impressed by his Christmas 
eve visit to Bethlehem. His devotion to 
the children of his church school led him 
to compose these words for their Christ- 
mas service, and he asked his friend and 
co-laborer, Lewis Redner, organist of the 
church, to write the melody. Hear of the 
incident from Mr. Redner’s lips: ‘“‘As 
Christmas. approached Mr. Brooks told 
me that he had written a simple carol for 
the Sunday school services, and asked me 
to write a tune for it. We were to prac- 
tise it on the following Sunday. Mr. 
Brooks came to me on Friday saying, ‘Red- 
ner, have you ground out the tune yet to 
“O Little Town?’’’ ‘No,’I answered, ‘but 
T’ll have it ready.’ On the Saturday 
night my brain was all confused about the 
tune. I thought more about the Sunday 
school lesson than I did about the melody. 
I went to bed, and late in the night I was 
aroused by a melody singing itself through 
my brain. I seized a sheet of paper and 
wrote it out. The harmony I filled in 
before going into the church Sunday 
morning. Neither Mr. Brooks nor I ever 
thought the carol could live beyond the 
Christmas of 1868.’’ Several years later 
the rector of a Worcester church asked 
permission to use it in a collection of 


tune its name, St. Louis. 


At some stage in our lives, we have all a 


read the Youth’s Companion. But do we 


know that the melody of the familiar “It 
was writ- 
ten by theson of Deacon Willis, the founder ; 
of Youth’s Companion? The words are 
the contribution of Rev. Edmund HH. 
Sears, a Unitarian minister at Wayland, — 
Mass., and were first printed in the Chris-— 


came upon the midnight clear,” 


tian Register in 1857. 
We could go on and on, but we prefer © 


to leave that privilege for you. it! | 


* * 


| 


NEWS FOR THE CHRISTMAS COM- 5 


MITTEE 


The Search Lights page for Dec. 18 ' 


will include a story suitable for telling as a | 


part of the Christmas program. The 


same page for Dec. 20 will have a Worship 


Service suitable for the Young People’s © 


Department or the Y. P. C. U. meeting. 


On another page of this issue of the Leader — 


are poems which may be helpful. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Our church school at Cortland, N. Y., 


believes in working for definite goals. 
From February to June the chosen goal /| 


was World Friendship, and the Children’s 
Day Service was a summary of the work 
done. Beginning in September, these ends 
are designated: regularity of attendance, 
promptness in starting and closing, paren- 
tal co-operation, and adult loyalty. A 
definite plan has been set up for reaching © 
each goal, and responsibility has been di- 
vided for carrying out the plans. Mrs. © 
G. L. Ulrich is director of religious edu- 


cation and F. W. Stantonis superintendent. 
Miss Ruth Downing has recently writ 


ten to ask the G. S. S. A. for help in Sun- 
day school work. We were glad to send 
her a few helps and to read what she said 
about how glad she would be when study 
in the language school is over, and she can 


cay ee ns Piviennineta andctdea ines bay tes TEES 


give more time to the work she went to | 


Japan to do. If any of her friends wish 


to send her pictures or other supplies for | 


Sunday school work, we shall be glad to_ 
advise. ) t 


Mrs, Ruth Owens Pullman, superintend- | 


ent of the church school at Cleveland, is | 
working out a loose-leaf Service Book for 


the older section of the school. Original _ 


services are mimeographed tor the book. i 
During the coming year, each class in the | 
department is expected to contribute one 
A | 
choir which meets weekly is leading le 


service to the enrichment of the book. 


music, using the ‘‘American Student Hym-_ 
nal.”’. They say this book may be used 


successfully when time is given to learning — } 


the music. The service book often con-— 


2m 


cnoon 


i) 


‘ 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Akron.—Sept. 14 Dr. George Cross 


| Baner began his sixteenth year as pastor 


-of this church. The year has opened with 
‘encouraging prospects, all departments 
_are active, and we look forward to a suc- 
cessful year in spite of the financial de- 
pression. * * Attica.—Rev. Thomas 
M. Murray is the minister at Attica. A 
choir has been organized and special ar- 
thems are rendered each Sunday. The 
‘parsonage has been renovated and Mr. 
Murray and his family are living there. 
A study class for Sunday school teachers 
‘has been started. * * Bellville.—The 
State Superintendent occupied the pulpit 
Nov. 16 and 20, with good attendance 
‘each time. Plans are on foot for regular 


_ services. * * Belpre.—With four churches 


, 


on his circuit, Rev. Edward M.. Minor 


manages to keep in unusually close touch 
with his people and to have regular ser- 


‘vices at each church. He has just closed 
a series of meetings, at which there was a 
fine spirit throughout, and all felt that 
they had been worth while. * * Blan- 
chester.—Rey. R. S. Kellerman is minis- 
ter here. Services are held twice each 
month and the interest is gaining. Re- 
cently a Japan program was given under 
auspices of the W. U. M. A. and under 
personal direction of Miss Minnie Moon. 
This was pronounced an unusual success. 
A chicken supper recently netted a neat 
‘sum for the treasury. * * Caledonia.— 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley is the minister at 
Caledonia. He lives in the village and is 
‘doing good work. Services are held each 
Sunday. * * Cincinnati.—Rev. Robert 
Cummins is in his fourth year of service 
‘here. Unusual progress has been made 
-during these four years. The people are 


thoroughly united and working harmoni- 
Cin- 


ously. Every department is active. 
‘einnati will entertain the State Convention 
‘in June of 1931. A beautiful new chancel 
rail and drapery, pulpit scarf and electri- 
‘cally lighted bulletin board have recently 
been purchased. A parsonage property, 
adjoining the church, has been purchased 
and is now occupied by the minister and 


family. * * Cleveland.—Rev. Tracy M.- 


Pullman is doing good work at Cleveland 


--and every department of the church life 


is active. ‘‘Church night” is observed 
‘once each month and the attendance is 
most encouraging. * * Columbus.—The 
‘Columbus church is in better condition 
than for several years. The State Su- 
perintendent has been in close touch with 
the work there and through the fine co- 
operation of the local people plans are now 
being worked out for a settled pastorate, 


_which we hope to be able to announce be- 


‘fore very long. The church has had some 
very sad reverses and many of its valiant 
workers have died, but through it all we 
find faithful and loyal souls loving their 


2 


church and working for it. The Columbus 
church is “coming back” and will without 
doubt give a good account of itself in the 
years ahead. * * Cuba.—Cuba is with- 
out a regular minister, although the pul- 
pit is supplied occasionally by Rev. R. S. 
Kellerman of Blanchester. The 1930 
meeting of the Ballou Association was 
held at Cuba and was very successful. 
Delegates came from most of the churches 
in the Association and a splendid program 
lasted through the day. * * Eaton.— 
Rev. Roscoe A. Walters ministers to Eaton 
along with Eldorado. Work is progress- 
ing well. The Superintendent visited 
Eaton recently and found a goodly num- 
ber of folks present for an evening ser- 
vice. * * Eldorado.—Ordination services 
for Rev. Roscoe A. Walters were held in 
this church Oct. 29. Those taking part 
in the service were: State Superintendent 
Stanley C. Stall, Rev. W. E. Leavitt, 
president of the Ohio Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., of 
Akron, Rev. Robert Cummins of Cin- 
cinnati, Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt of 
Rochester, N. Y., Rev. George Duckwall 
of the local United Brethren church, and 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of the Dayton 
Unitarian church. * * Frost.—Services are 
held each two weeks and on week nights. 
The attendances have been quite satis- 
factory. Rev. Edward M. Minor of Bel- 
pre is minister here..* * Jersey.—Rev. 
Leon P. and Martha G. Jones are the 
ministers at Jersey. They give themselves 
completely to their church and their people. 
It has been many years since the Jersey 
church has enjoyed such consecrated 
leadership. The people are responding 
and all departments of the church are 
active. * * Kent.—With a completely 
rebuilt church plant and a loyal people 
Rev. Carl H. Olson is doing fine work. 
Recently the Murray Association of Uni- 
versalists was held at Kent and it was 
considered one of the best sessions in re- 
cent years. * * Milford.—Rev. Harriet 
EK. Druley is minister here. Services are 
held each Sunday and there is enthusi- 
astic response in all lines. Miss Druley, 
with her mother, resides in Milford. * * 
Mt. Gilead.—Reyv. Sara L. Stoner has 
been minister at Mt. Gilead for many 
years and continues to serve these loyal 
Universalists. Services are held regularly. 
The Sawyer Association recently held a 
most successful meeting here. * * New 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. Annette C: Lundin, of the First 
Universalist Church of New Bedford, 
Mass., wrote a very interesting play in 
verse, ‘“Then and Now,” and directed its 
presentation as a part of the seventy-fifth, 


. 


Madison.—The Superintendent supplied 
the pulpit recently and there was a boun- 
tiful dinner with a business session fol- 
lowing. Sunday school work is in good 
shape with Clifton Smelker as superin- 
tendent. The Ladies’ Social Union is very 
active and doing excellent work. * * 
North Olmsted.—This church has called 
Rey. Lewis R. Lowry of Little Falls, 
N. Y., to be its minister. Mr. Lowry was 
minister of our churches at Blanchester, 
Cuba, Farmers, and Hamilton several 
years ago, and we welcome him back to 
Ohio. He will take up his work at North 
Olmsted January first. * * Norwalk.— 
Rev. Harry M. Wright is supported by a 
devoted and loyal people. The year has 
opened with hopeful signs, and we are 
confident it will be a good one for our 
church. Sunday school activities are under 
the direction of aro D. Sanders, superin- 
tendent. * * Palestine.—The 1930 meet- 
ing of Montgomery Association was held 
at Palestine. Although without a minis- 
ter, these fine people entertained royally. 
An active Sunday school is under the 
superintendenecy of Charles Haines. * * 
Springboro.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley is 
minister here, sharing time with the Mil- 
ford church. Miss Druley preaches each 
Sunday alternating morning and evening. 
* * Springfield.—Rev. Ira W. Mc- 
Laughlin has been minister here for a long 
time. Sunday school superintendent is 
Miss Elizabeth Compton. The Ladies’ 
Society is very active. A monthly parish 
supper and business meeting is held regu- 
larly and is well attended. * * Fork 
Ridge.—Fork Ridge, W. Wa., church has 
employed Rey. Francis W. Sigler as its 
full time minister. This is the only active 
Universalist church in the state and is 
associated with Ohio in its work. Not for 
many years has it enjoyed a full time pas- 
torate. Mr. Sigler comes to us after 
an acquaintance with the local people for 
several years. He is a young man and a 
hard worker. Undoubtedly he will render 
a great service to the Fork Ridge church. 
* * Leroy.—Dr. O. E. Olin, pastor emeri- 
tus, occupied the pulpit at LeRoy Oct. 
5, after a long illness. The LeRoy people 
were delighted to have him with them 
again. The local Methodist church dis- 
missed its services for the morning and 
joined with our church, Dr. Olin preaching 
a fine sermon on ‘Deep Calleth unto 
Deep.”” He has completed twenty-five 
years of service at the LeRoy church. 
Stanley Stall. 


and Interests 


anniversary of the organization of the 
Universalist church in New Bedford. 
Mrs. Lundin took the leading part in the 
play. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Paw- 
tucket reports the completion of an every 


ee 
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member canvass in his church, with an 
increase of about $1,700 over the amount 
given when he began his pastorate. 


Rey. William Boicourt, pastor of the 
Federated Church in Shirley, Mass., was 
at Universalist Headquarters Nov. 24. 


Mrs. William E. Waggener of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Ricketts 
of Monson, Mass., and Miss Betty Comins 
of Worcester, expect to sail early in De- 
cember on the world cruise which Dr. 
Tomlinson had intended to take. 


Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, Ph. D., 
is giving a series of addresses on current 
European problems to dinner groups in 
the social hall of his church in Joliet, Ill. 
At a recent dinner the attendance was over 
200. 


Rev. Henry L. Crumpton of Brewton, 
Ala., was toastmaster at the banquet of 
the Alabama State Convention at Co- 
hassett, near Red Level, Alabama, on 
Nov. 22. 


Hon. Earl McGowin of Chapman, Ala., 
son of Greeley McGowin, was elected to 
the state legislature at the recent election. 


Rey. George A. Gay, Superintendent of 
Churches for Pennsylvania, has just 
finished a week of meetings at Sheshequin. 


A son, Robert M., Jr., was born on 
Nov. 21 to Rev. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Rice is assist- 
ant pastor of the Church of the Redeemer. 


George A. Miller of the Near East 
Foundation, Los Angeles, shipped his 
phonograph and records to Rev. Clifford 
Stetson at Shizuoka. A friend hearing 
of the gift offered Mr. Miller another 
good phonograph and records, which Mr. 
Miller had sent to Friendly House, Sun- 
burst, N. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Ricketts, promi- 
nent in the work of the church in Monson, 
Mass., are planning a trip round the world. 


Miss Bessie Sprague is the new director 
of religious education in the First Univer- 
salist Church in Cambridge, Mass. 


On Sunday, Nov. 30, Prof. John M. Rat- 
cliff of Tufts College preached at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. On the same date, Dr. Grose 
supplied at Braintree, Rev. George H. 
Thorburn of Pawtucket, R. I., at Rox- 
bury, Rev. E. M. Barney of Lynn at 
Medford, Dr. Merrick at Canton and Fox- 
boro, Rey. H. L. Thornton of Framingham 
at Marlboro, and Mr. Donald Lothrop at 
Rockport. These were allarranged through 
the office of the State Superintendent. 


Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
was the representative of Phi Beta Kappa 
in giving the principal address at the 
Beverly high school on Oct. 15 in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Vergil 
bimillennium. Between four hundred and 
six hundred high schools of the country 
observed this occasion under the auspices 
of Phi Beta Kappa, and addresses were 


given by members of the fraternity. In 
each case there was presented to the school 
on behalf of the fraternity a volume of 
selected orations given before the Phi Beta 
Kappa gatherings.—Tufts Alumni Bulle- 
tin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Waller of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, are 
now at their winter home in Tarpon 
Springs, Florida. 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist, will be the guest speaker 
at the December dinner of the Universal- 
ist Club, Monday evening,Dec. 8, at the 
Hotel Brunswick at 6.30 p. m. 


Rey. George M. Gerrish of Ware, Mass., 
has accepted an invitation to the pastorate 
of the church at Rockport, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Rev. John B. Reardon. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. In the Leader of Nov. 8 
was an article telling of our October mis- 
sionary trip by airplane to Japan. This 
month the missionary members of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church left Tokyo for 
Korea by jinrikisha, going to Nagasaki, 
where we took a sanpan to Seoul, the 
capital. Landing at Seoul we decided 
the weather was so pleasant we would have 
an out-door meeting. A one-act play was 
given. 

Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Rev. J. S. Lowe, 
D. D., pastor. Evening services were re- 


' sumed the first Sunday of November, 


inaugurating the new motion picture 
machine and the new program for the year. 
These services are held in Ballou Chapel 
and are attracting large audiences. On 
Nov. 2 the picture was ‘The Little Church 
Around the Corner.” Novy. 9, ‘“When a 
Man’s a Man.”’ Nov. 16, ‘‘On the Heights 
and in the Valleys”—some of the wonder- 
lands of the North American continent. 
Nov. 23 the usual order was set aside and 
the first of a series of great musical ser- 
vices was held in the main church. The 
program consisted of two of Gounod’s 
masterpieces, the Motet Gallia and the 
St. Cecilia Mass. Soloists were Myrtle 
Sooy soprano, Rulon Robison tenor, and 
Edmond Boucher bass, assisted by Law- 
rence White, tympanist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It is planned to 
hold these musicals once a month until 
Lent, and they will be under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas W. Lander, organist and 
director of the church choir. A change in 
the order of the church school service was 
also begun on the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber. Because of the great distances 
many of our people come, it has not been 
practical to have the church school meet 
either before or after the morning service. 
The entire school now meets for the wor- 
ship service of the church at 10.45, going 
to their classes just before the sermon. 
Closing devotional services are held for 


.charge. 


the entire school. This allows parents and 
children to come and go home together. 
Among the new teachers in the school are 
Miss Julia Harwood, Miss Edna Cullen, 


Miss Avis Dole, and Mr. Levon Seron. f 


Christmas committees are already at work 
on plans for the season, and the school is 


doing good work. The Miner Charitable | 


Society held its first parish supper on 
Nov. 14, with a splendid attendance. A 
sale of Christmas articles and gifts netted a. 
goodly sum for the treasury. Dancing 
and bridge followed. The Mission Circle 


had a meeting on Nov. 7, with Mrs. Leroy — 


W. Coons in charge. A review of the 
first two chapters of the text book, “4 
Cloud of Witnesses,’ was given with many 
of the stories told by different women. 
Among the topics and speakers for the 
Y. P. C. U. meetings have been the fol- 
lowing: Nov. 2, ‘““What Is Meant by a 
Good Citizen?” Stanley Arms. Nov. 9, 
“What Does Armistice Day Teach Us?’” 
James H. Sheldon, executive secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Nov. 16, 
“Pacific Asia in World Politics,’’ Paul 
Porter, field secretary League for Industrial 
Democracy. Novy. 23, “A Further Dis- 
cussion of Peace,’’ Levon Seron. Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 19, the young people gave 
a bridge party in Miner parlors, and on 
Friday evening, Dec. 5, held the first of a 
series of Friday evening “‘hops.”’ Sunday 
morning services have increased in in- 
terest and attendance all through the 
month, and the correction of the faulty 
acoustics has made a great improvement.. 
Boy Scout Troop, No. 6, has been re- 
organized this fall with Donald W. Beals 
as Scoutmaster. Mr. Beals is a former 
West Point cadet, and a former member 
of the West Point football team. He will 


be assisted by Thomas P. Fowler and ~ 


Charles D. Roberts—the latter having 
received his training in England. 

Cambridge.—Rey. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Our annual fair, known this year 
under the name of the “Japanese Gar- 
den,’”” opened Tuesday afternoon, Dee. 2,, 
continuing through Wednesday, The 
chairman was Miss Bessie Sprague. A 
kindergarten has been formed in connec- 
tion with the church school. Miss Amalie 
Raspe and Miss Marjorie Gutheim have 
The kindergarten meets at the 
hour of morning worship. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema,. 
acting pastor. 
Nov. 23, was a red letter day in this church.. 
The attendance at the morning service 
was twenty-eight; at the church. school 


forty-one; at the evening service forty- 


eight. The number at the school seems 
to be a record showing. Mrs. Vossema 
accompanied Mr. Vossema to East Boston 
for both services. New people are appear- 
ing and the interest is good. 

Warren, Federated Church.—Rev. Wal- 
ter O. Terry, pastor. A Tercentenary 
Thanksgiving service was held in our 
church on Sunday, Nov. 23. Three hun- 
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dred were in attendance. Our minister 
preached on “Our Heritage,” taking as 
his text the words of Joshua, ‘‘The sacri- 
fices of the Lord God—made by fire—are 
our inheritance.” This church is a happy 
federation of the Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists and Universalists of Warren. The 
church was officially born on April 1, 1928. 
The services are held in the Congregational 
building, while our minister, Mr. Terry, 
is in the fellowship of the Methodist Con- 
ference. At the Thanksgiving service on 
Nov. 28, drummers sounded the call for 
the service, the singing was by an old- 
fashioned choir, while the tithing men 
seated the men on the right side and the 
women on the left. 

North Weymouth.—Reyv. Eric Ayer, 
pastor. An especially interesting service 
will be held at the North Weymouth Uni- 
versalist church on Sunday, Dec. 7, at 
2.45 p. m. Two beautiful stained-glass 
windows will be dedicated, the one as a 
memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pratt 
and the other to Rev. and Mrs. William 
Pratt. The donor of these windows, in 
memory of members of his family, Rev. 
Mr. Pratt, will be present and preach the 
sermon. All interested are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


* * 


PREACHING MISSION 
OHIO 


A forthcoming instance of co-operation 
between two like-minded fellowships is a 
preaching mission of liberal religion, to be 
conducted in the First Universalist Church 
of Kent, Ohio, the week of December 14- 
21, under auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. Rey. Carl H. Olson, the 
minister, and special committees headed 
by W. W. Warner, general chairman, are 
making thorough plans for the meetings, 
which will be held evenings at 7.30. 

Dr. Horace Westwood of Boston, mis- 
sion preacher for the League, will give the 
addresses, conduct question and answer 
periods, and make appointments with any 
one who wishes to talk over personal re- 
ligious problems. Dr. Westwood is al- 
ready known to readers of the Leader, more 
recently through his article on ‘““The Mes- 
sage of the Liberal Church”’ in the issue of 
October 18. He has been engaged in mis- 
sionary and educational work with the 
Laymen’s League for the past four years. 

The schedule of Dr. Westwood’s ad- 
dresses at Kent is as follows: Sunday, 
Dec. 14, ‘The Fundamental Requirements 
of a Modern Religion;’’ Monday, Dec. 15, 
“Jesus—Has the World Outgrown Him?” 
Dec. 16, “The Battle Over the Bible.” 


IN KENT, 


Dec. 17, “Can an Agnostic Believe? 
What God Means to Me.’ Dec. 18, 
“The New Salvation.” Dec. 19, “Im- 


mortality in the Light of Modern Thought.’ 
Dec. 21, “The New Revelation.” He 
will also preach at the Sunday morning 
service, Dec. 21, on “The Subconscious 
Mind in Our Daily Life,’’ a sermon on the 
new psychology. 


architect who is especially in- 
terested in Colonial history. He 
is a member of the board of trustees 
* of the First Parish Church of Dor- * 
chester, Unitarian, and chairman of * 
the pulpit committee. st 
Fe Rey. Robert Wells Veach is a well * 

* 

* 
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* WHO’S WHO ; 
ae 
‘ Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is a Boston * 

* 

* 


known Presbyterian minister, who 
* has served as Professor of Religious 
* Pedagogy and Dean of the Bible 
* Teachers’ Training School of New 
* York. He was formerly education- 
* al secretary of the Presbyterian 
* 

* 


% 
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Board of Publications. He served * 
in France during the war and is the 
* author of several important books. * 
* He is spending a year in the Far * 


* 


* Hast, in travel and study. 

ee Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., 
* Jong pastor of the American Church 
* 'in Montreal, is now pastor of Sher- 
* bourne Church, United Church of 
* Canada, in “Toronto. He is an 
* Englishman, author of many books 
and magazine articles, and is best 
known to Universalists as John 
Pererin. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a gradu- 
ate of London University. He has 
been in the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Church in England for more 
than twenty years. He went in 
1928 to a church in the city of Brad- 
ford, the famous wool manufactur- 
ing center. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to periodicals both in Eng- 
land and America. 

Rev. Herbert William Horwill, 
long the London correspondent of 
the New York Times book review 
section, was born in England in 
1864. He won various prizes in 
Oxford and entered the ministry of 
the Bible Christian Methodists, 
now the United Methodist Church. 
Since 1896 he has been a minister 
without pastoral charge for reasons 
of health, mainly engaged in work 
for magazines and daily papers. A 
series of articles contributed anony- 
mously to the Churchman on visits 
to leading American churches at- 
tracted wide attention. He is the 
author of ‘‘The Old Gospel in the 
New Era,”’ and other books. 
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* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Universalist ministers of Boston and 
vicinity will share a very important priv- 
ilege with their brethren of other denom- 
inations. On Monday, Dec. 8, Kirby 
Page will address a union meeting at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, Bowdoin 
Street, his subject being “What the 


Churches Should Do about National De- 
fense and War.’”’. The meeting will begin 
at 10.45. It goes without saying that our 
ministers will turn out, a hundred per cent 
strong, to hear this leader of national and 
international thought. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1558) 
Holland and the land of the Rhine to 
Pennsylvania, taking fourteen weeks to 
cross the sea; how she lived in a log-cabin 
and visited Indian villages. Well illus- 

trated by Esther Brann. 


* * 


For the Little Ones 


Jungle Babies. By Mrs. Martin John- 
son. (Putnams. $1.75.) 


Mrs. Johnson, famous in her own right 
as an intrepid traveler and photographer, 
shares some of her acquaintances In the 
jun,le with the little ones in a succession 
of charming tales. Her friends were 
rhinos, lions, zebras, hyenas, and similar 
creatures, and there are good pictures of 
them in the book. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
fortunately hunt in the jungle not for prey 
but for friends, and they find them. 


Polly Cologne. By Abby Morton Diaz. 
With introduction by Bertha EH. Ma- 
hony. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$2.00.) 

The classic story of the adventures of a 
rag doll and a dog, reprinted in a good type 
but with the illustrations by Boz. Five 
and six-year-olds ought not to miss it. 


Pursuit of the Flying Baby. By Fred 
Eastman. (Willett, Clark and Colby. 
$2.00.) 

Professor Eastman is versatile. He 
turns from religious literature and drama 
to tell a child’s story, just such a story as 
a fond father with a good imagination 
would want to tell his children at bed 
time. A fanciful yarn that will make 
youngsters dream of strange worlds and 
release them from the familiar sights of 
city streets and school routine. 


By 
Lee 


Mother’s Rhymes for Story Times. 
Marie-Anne Johnson. (Lothrop, 
and Shepard. $2.00.) 

Rhymes on themes that tiny tots all 
love to hear about, but without any dis- 
tinction. There is so much good verse for 
little ones that it is a pity to accustom 
their ears to poor lines. 


Dad and I. By Eva L. McElevey. 

(Dutton. $2.00.) 

A pleasant story book for the little tots. 
The Country of the Thirty-Six Thou- 

sand Wishes. By Andre Maurois. 

(Appleton. $2.50.) 

The great biographer turns story-teller 
for little ones. Toy-book size. Unusual 
and interesting. 
Told Under the 

Old Stories for New Children. 


Green Umbrella. 


Col- 
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lected by the International Kindergar- 

ten Union. [Illustrated by Grace Gilki- 

son. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

A big story-book with old favorites re- 
told and other tales not so well known. 
A mine for those who are appealed to fre- 
quently for just one more story. 


The Little Wooden Farmer. By Alice 
Dalgleish. Penny Whistle. By Erick 
Berry. The White Kitten and the 
Blue Plate. By I. Hogan. (Macmil- 
lan. $1.00 each.) 

Bright pictures and simple stories for 
the pre-school child. 


Fy Hilda M. Wick- 
(Crowell. 


Jerry and Grandpa. 
steed. Illustrated in color. 
$1.50.) 


A delightful story of a little terrier and 
an old man. Jerry is an unforgettable 
little creature. 


Hitty. Her First Hundred Years. 
By Rachel Field. Illustrated by Doro- 


thy P. Lathrop. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Newberry Prize juvenile for 1980. The 
biography of a wooden doll. A pretty 
story for young children. 


* * 


DR. EARLE TO THE BOSTON 
MINISTERS 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle was the speaker 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Nov. 
24. Thesubject was Religious Education. 

Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. F. L. Payson of 
Newfields, N. H., with Miss MacDonald 
at the piano. Rev. John M. Foglesong 
of Providence and Rev. Wm. Boicourt 
of Shirley were introduced to the gather- 
ing. 

Dr. Earle said in part: 

“The very fact that we say religious 
education instead of Sunday school work 
suggests one aspect of our subject. Sun- 
day school work may be a very small 
thing, occurring once a week and done 
with inadequate equipment. When we 
say religious education, we realize at once 
that we are discussing something that is 
a part of education as a whole. Educa- 
tion, we have come to see, is a very inclu- 
sive term. It has to do not only with school 
but with all of life. It is related not only 
to the children of school age but to old 
men and women. Where did you to 
whom I speak get your religion? The 
Sunday school played a part in giving 
you your religion. Your school, your 
home, your father and mother, your life 
in the community and the experiences that 
you met, all contributed a part. It is a 
process of growth. You are going on 
learning all the time. 

“Religious education is the task of us 
all—of the school, of the church, and of 
people outside the church, whether they 
know it or not. What they do in favor of 
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religion or in opposition to religion has in- 
fluence in religious education. So the first 
thing for us to realize about religious 
education is what a big thing it is. Some- 
times when we see the bigness of the task, 
we are discouraged about the church 
school. We must not get the idea that it 
is so big a task that nothing can be done 
about it. 

“You say you have only one hour a 
week. Well, we have that one hour a 
week, and the question is, What will we 
do with that hour? Various things are 
possible. Shall we teach the pupils 
about the Bible, about the church and its 
particular doctrines and philosophy, or 
shall we fill the child’s mind with a few 
gems of scripture and poetry which will be 
a comfort to him in difficulty and tempta- 
tion? Shall we train a child in character, 
in worship, in kindly co-operation with 
others? All these are important. We 
can not do much with all of them in one 
hour a week. We have to do our work 
with the time we have and with the teach- 
ers we have. We must see the task big 
enough, but also we must see it specific 
enough to do something. 

“The educators, led by John Dewey, 
have been saying, ‘Education is not the 
acquisition of knowledge, it is experience 
in interpreting it.’ Sometimes we are told 
that instruction is the goal of education. 
Then we are told that training is the goal 
of education. To-day men are saying 
that the goal of education is creative ex- 
perience. What is our aim? The unit 
of instruction will depend on the aim. 
If the aim is instruction, the unit is a block 
of information to be learned in a certain 
time. If training is the goal, the unit con- 
sists of habits and traits developed in a 
certain time. If the aim is creative ex- 
perience, then the unit is experience, bring- 
ing the child into an experience which will 
fit it better for life. 

“We have reacted against the ideal of 
religious education as instruction. We 
have discovered that people are not good 
because they know all about the Bible 
or the life of Christ or the doctrines of the 
church. I wonder if our reaction has gone 
too far. If we are going to accomplish 
anything, we must know what we are try- 
ing todo. ‘There is a tendency, as I have 
intimated, to undervalue information. 
We can not have skills and attitudes unless 
we have information. What business 
have we to say that the Bible is outgrown 
if we do not know what is in the Bible? 
What business have we to say that the 
principles of Christ can not be applied to 
modern life if we do not know what the 
principles of Jesus are? What business 
have we to. say that the Universalist 
Church is an outgrown institution if we do 
not know what the Universalist Church 
stands for? We need information, but we 
should remember that it is worthless un- 
less it is used. 

“In our time, educators are saying that 


education is not adult domination bu 
adult guidance. A church school is ne 
doing the work of education where no voic¢ 
is ever heard except the voice of some 
fifty or sixty years old, where pupils neve 
decide anything, where children sit in 
spectful silence. 

“T now am coming to the special reaso 
for my presence here this morning. T 
new religious education is the greatest | 
opportunity for service that ministers 
find. I sometimes feel that some of o 
ministers spend a great deal of time moz 
ing over lost opportunities. We have n 
priestly function. Sometimes when we 
the few people who come to hear us y 
think we have no prophetic function. — 
we say the usefulness of the church has 
passed away. ‘The more energetic mini 
ters scurry around for jobs in polities 
business and social service. In too man 
groups of ministers I find gloom an 
pessimism. When I get away from pess 
mistic ministers and into groups intereste 
in religious education I find smiles and op= 
timism. 

“Our great task in religious educatio: 
is helping people to think. In the find-~ 
ings of the White House Conference, w 
find a list of things which every chil 
should have. One of them is that eve 
child should have some form of moral 
character training. d 

“At the New York State Convention, 
the statement was made that the year’ 
experience had convinced them that thee j 
greatest hindrance to the program of relie 
gious education is the parents. These area 
hindrance not because of indifference but. : 
because of open opposition. Unfortunately 
it happens that parents who have left 
far behind their own childish conceptions 
of God and the Bible want this same con- 
ception given to their children. It is not 
fair to the child to teach the child ee 
the life of to-day denies. a | 

“One thing that we have to face was 
brought out by Dr. MacLean at the New Hy 
York State Convention. It is that the 
important people in a community are not ‘a 
teaching our youth. There is where you © 
ministers come in. You can teach your — 
people that nothing is as important as. — 
the education of our youth. You can — 
arouse them and broaden the scope of — 
the Sunday school. Another way in — 
which the ministers fit in is in — 
training; their own teachers. I do not — 
now mean teach them in methods, or — 
teach them in Bible especially, but in © 
modern thinking. A teacher was asked 
recently by a pupil if a certain thing re- 3 
lated in the Bible actually happened. The 
reply of the teacher was, ‘Why, it is in the — 
Bible and of course it happened.’ That is” i 
not thinking. It is not education. The 
minister should teach his teachers an idea 
of God which belongs to 1980. 

“We had an interesting discussion a 


the New York State Convention over a 
address by Bruce Swift of Buffalo. He 
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asked for a complete curriculum put out 
by the Universalists. He said we never 
would have a Universalist Church as long 
as we bought our material on Beacon St., 
Boston, and Fifth Ave., New York. How 
do you feel about it? Shall we indoc- 
trinate our children in the faith of our own 
church or teach them to use the best ma- 
terial that we can find anywhere and 
teach them to discriminate between what 
is true and what is not true? There is 
another question in this connection. 
Where is the man that you would trust to 
write such a complete course of lessons, 
for Universalists of all ages? No, the 
genius of the liberal church is to think and 
discriminate.” 

An interesting discussion followed the 
address of Dr. Earle. 

In reply to one question Dr. Earle said 
that the choice of material is important, 
but an understanding of what one is trying 
to do in the class is more important. She 
recommended a leaflet of the General 
Sunday School Association on department- 
al goals. 

Rev.-Edgar R. Walker, president of the 
Sabbath School Union, announced that 
an all day institute would be held at the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston on 
Jan. 10, dealing with the subject of fine 
arts as an aid to religious education. 

Rey. L. Griswold Williams said that 
he had always considered that 90 per cent 
of the work of the minister was education. 
He raised the question as to whether in 
our thinking we could reach a stage where 
thinking becomes dangerous. 

Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Earle and Rev. 
Gus Leining spoke in answer to this com- 
ment, asserting that there was no such 
thing as a stage where thinking becomes 
dangerous, and that if it seems dangerous 
the remedy is to go on thinking and think 
the thing through. Mr. Leining, especially, 
made an eloquent little address on this 
subject. 

Rey. E. L. Noble pointed out that a real 
danger lay in the attempt to shape think- 
ing. 

Dr. Lowe spoke in high praise of Dr. 
Farle’s address. 

In reply to questions from the floor, 
Mr. Walker said that the Sabbath School 
Union undoubtedly would be willing to 
arrange a course of Bible lectures for 
ministers and Sunday school teachers 
next winter. 


* ok 


BROCKTON ODD FELLOWS GET 
THE MONEY 


The Brockton Times tells us that Massa- 
soit Lodge, I. O. O. F., will receive the 
$5,000 bequest made by the late Abbie D. 
Packard in accordance with the provisions 
of a will leaving the sum to Brockton 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., which at the time of 
the death of the testatrix had been consoli- 
dated with Massasoit Lodge. Had the 
provisions of the will been declared invalid, 
this amount of money would have been 
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added to the bequest of $20,000 which the 
First Universalist Church of Brockton 
received under the same will. The ad- 
ministrator of the will brought a pooon 
in equity asking instructions. 

The court found that under the I. 0. 
O. F. code of general laws for the consoli- 
dation of lodges, the merging or joining 
of two bodies can not annihilate either. 
By the act of merging the rights, proper- 
ties and franchises of each are united to- 
gether, forming in fact, but perhaps not 
in name, a new body or corporation pos- 
sessing the rights, powers and franchises 
of both. 


OVERWHELMED 


When your minister accepted an invi- 
tation to preach in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, on a 
recent Sunday, he had no idea that his 
own people at home thought he was con- 
templating a change. He did not preach 
there as a candidate, although, as he said 
in church last Sunday, he has since been 
asked to consider a call to that pulpit. 
He wants to make this confession: The 
manifold expressions of kindness and good- 
will which came from his people after an- 
nouncing his decision to remain here as 
their minister, have touched him deeply 
and verified his own opinion, that there are 
great and happy days ahead for the Uni- 
versalist church in Rochester. From 
your minister’s standpoint his absence 
from his own pulpit for one Sunday was 
more than worth while, for it has revealed 
a loyalty and a friendliness on the part of 
his people which he will cherish forever.— 
Our Outlook, Rochester, N. Y. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Transfer granted Rev. A. W. Altenbern to Illinois. 
Fellowship granted Rev. Otto lLyding, Uni- 
tarian, Nov. 17, 1930. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ote 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Dee. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dee. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 

UE 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The following action was taken at the regular 
meeting on Monday, Nov. 24, 1930: 

Rev. William Boicourt, at present pastor of the 
United Church of Shirley (Universalist-Congrega- 
tional), was granted Universalist fellowship license 
for one year. 

Transfer of Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot from Mas- 
sachusetts fellowship to Maine fellowship. , 
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Acceptance of transfer of Rev. Sidney J. Willis 
from Maine to Monson, Mass. 

The next regular meeting of the committee will 
be held December 22, at 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
at nine a. m. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


WANTED 


We have two very urgent requests for copies of 
“Cruising Around a Changing World.” We will 
pay $2 each for two or more second hand copies. 
Mail to Mr. Alvar W. Polk, manager book room, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Obituary 


Mrs. E. Dan Smith 


Mrs. E. Dan Smith, of Mount Pleasant, Tenn., 
died at her home Saturday, Nov. 15. She was the 
daughter of the late Rev. J. H. Farnsworth, and 
spent her girlhood mostly in New England. She 
was a graduate of the Clinton Liberal Institute at 
Fort Plain, New York, and for several seasons after- 
ward studied music at the New England Conserva- 
tory. For a brief time she taught music. In 1890, 
she married her classmate Mr. E. Dan Smith, the 
oldest son of Hon. G. W. L. Smith, of Smith’s Basin, 
New York. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have lived in the 
South all their married life, the last thirty years be- 
ing spent at Mount Pleasant, Tennessee. 

Mary Farnsworth was a woman of unusual cul- 
ture and her entire life was devoted to every sort 
of good thing. She was a constant reader of the 
Leader. She and her husband were members of the 
Camp Hill, Alabama, Universalist church. She was 
a member of several clubs, but was perhaps most 
active in her local chapter of the King’s Daughters. 

Besides her husband she leaves two sons, Dane 
Farnsworth Smith, now an instructor at the Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh, Penn., and Alden H. 
Smith, ayoung business man of Nashville, Tenn. This 
son, Alden, was married Nov. 11 in Nashville. Mrs. 
Smith had expressed the keenest interest in her 
son’s approaching marriage, only to find that her 
health would not permit her to attend. 

Lyman Ward, Mrs. Smith’s brother-in-law, had 
charge of the funeral services, assisted by the local 
Methodist and Episcopalian pastors. Under the 
radiant sun of a perfect afternoon her body was laid 
away. Perhaps no more impressive indication can 
be given of her character than the last view of her 
flower bedecked grave. Standing quite apart from 
all the rest were some ten or a dozen children and 
mothers who had been helped by the King’s Daugh- 
ters, 

J. Frank Wellington 


A representative company of people gathered in 
the First Universalist Church, Somerville, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 28, to honor the memory of J. Frank Wel- 
lington, one of the most prominent men of the city. 
Flags on publie buildings were at half mast and the 
libraries were closed during the hour of the service, 
that all those connected with them could, at their 
request, go to the church in a body. 

The chancel was a mass of flowers and the light 
on the Wellington Memorial window made it es- 
pecially beautiful. Music was rendered by the or- 
ganist, Mark Dickey; Ralph Smalley, ’cellist; and 
Mr. Capron, violinist. 

The eulogy was given by the pastor of the church, 
Rey. George E. Leighton, D. D. 

Mr. Wellington was born Nov. 20, 1849, and died 
Oct. 25, 1930. For many years he did an outstand- 
ing work im the church and in the community, and 
with one accord all unite in saying, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 


of thy Lord.” M. 
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sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


QC OMETHING NEW! 


"3 Systematic Daily Reading Cards 
NEW Easy System L Genesis to Revelation 
How to read your Bible once each year in 15 min- 
utes aday. A PRACTICAL GIFT to Your Friends. 
Complete Set Price $1.00 FREE 
Discount to Dealers. Agents Wanted SAMPLE 


HERMAN F. STEINBORN, Distributor 
Address P.O. BOX ARP-/77 CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by. your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
‘Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Join Our Christmas Club 


Our Christmas Club is composed of Missionary Universalists. 


They are giving their friends fifty-two Christmas remembrances, 
one each week for a whole year. 


All that is necessary is to send your friend’s name and two dollars 
and a half to the Leader office. 


A special Christmas message in your name will be sent your friend 
saying that The Christian Leader will come from you for a whole year. 


Join the Leader Christmas Club NOW! 


The Little Hall Farr cuising in ot schobarie 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 


‘“‘Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘“‘Cruisings Cross Country,’’ 
“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’”’ and 
‘“‘The Little Corner Never Conquered.”’ 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, illustrated 
A beautiful gift for all who know and love ‘“‘The Hills.” 
Ready Early in December 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


From The Joliet Universalist 


I’VE BEEN READING 


“Glimpses of Grandeur” 


By FRANK D. ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister 
Church of Our Father, Detroit 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 
New York and London 
I read this book at one sitting, and then I read it again. I read it 
the first time under the compelling pull of the gripping twelve narrative 
chapters which form a life of Jesus sketched from a fresh point of view. 
Then I read it again for the beauty of it, and I am now in process ofa 
third reading for the deep abiding teachings of the Master restated for 
our definite modern needs. That is saying much for a book, but whenever 
I find a book such as this is, I feel that I must in some way challenge my 
friends to take a chance on my valuation. 


In these days when a divided world needs a new-born sense of Uni- 
versals it is good to find something in print that ministers to such a need. 
Even if one did not know who the author is one would find on every page 
evidence of a life lived close to the realities dealt with in every chapter. 

Get this book and pass it on to some friend at Christmas. 
reading of it will make more real the human Jesus and the Eternal Christ 
abiding in him. 

I warn you that if you buy this book as a gift for a friend you must be 
prepared to buy two copies, for you will want one for yourself. 

W. H.M. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS | 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénter 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard H Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“¥or those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

& Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M, A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


, CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER ENG 
LARGE MINION TYPE §, 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


OD voksea 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 

A = = FOR BOYS 

; AND GIRLS 

peasy io 5 Aes to the Child’s 

Own Interest with 

Pictured which illustrate in natural colors 

scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid oF 


which children can learn to pronoun 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES iS. Saye 


Specimen of Type - 

16 But Je e/gus called themuntohim, 

| > Land said, - Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Moroces Leather, 

overlapping covers, round corners, red 

under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 

ple silk marker, gold titles..........+. . 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 


cats. 


animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 
The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 


MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct oc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Spesk- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science depertment for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the: 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES; Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookseeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


BOOKS FOR 


Books have always been considered suitable for Christmas gifts. 

purposes and fill many needs, but there is no use which surpasses their place as gifts. 
Christmas books of your own Publishing House. We can supply any book in print. 

personal card with your order, and'we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


The following list is suggestive: 


Fiction 
Blowing Clear. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Exit. Harold Bell Wright. $2.00. 
Wild Wind. Temple Bailey. $2.00. 
Angel Pavement. J.B. Priestley. $3.00. 


2.50. 


Twenty-four Hours. Louis Bromfield. $2.50. 
Years of Grace. Margaret A. Barnes. $2.50. 
Chances. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. 

A Note in Music. Rosamond Lehmann. $2.50. 


Laments for the Living. Dorothy Parker. $2.50. 
The Waters Under the Earth. Martha Ostenso. 
The Shorn Lamb. William J. Locke. $2.50. 

The Deepening Stream. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 

The Break of Day. Basil King. $2.00. 

The Shepherd of Guadaloupe. Zane Grey. $2.00. 

The Lion and the Lamb. E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00. 
The Scarab Murder Case. §.8. Van Dine. $2.00. 
Mirthful Haven. Booth Tarkington. $2.00. 
‘Cimarron. Edna Ferber. $2.50. 

Rogue Herries. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 

A Candle inthe Wilderness. Irving Bacheller. 
Philippa. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. $2.50. 
Heirs. Cornelia J. Cannon. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


$2.00. 


History and Biography 
Dwight W. Morrow. Hewitt H. Howland. 
Calvin Coolidge. $1.50. 


Introduction by 


Edison as 1 Knew Him. Henry Ford. $1.50. 

Since Then, Sir Philip Gibbs.. $3.75. 

Life of Phillips Brooks. Bishop William Lawrence. $2.00. 
Letters of Henry Adams. $5.00. 


The Adams Family. James Truslow Adams. 

Lucy Stone. Alice Stone Blackwell. $3.00. 

Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. Charles F. Andrews. 
$2.50. 

Pre-War America. Mark Sullivan. $5.00. 

Lone Cowboy: My Life Story. WillJames. $2.75. 

The Second Twenty Years at Hull Hou:e. Jane Addams. 
$4.00. 

Three Titans. 


$4.00. 


Emil Ludwig. $3.50. 


Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship. Owen Wister. $4.00. 
Religion and Philosaphy 

Glimpses of Grandeur. Frank Durward Adams. $2.00. 

Things I Know in Religion. Joseph Fort, wton. $2.00. 

Procession of the Gods. -G. Glenn Atj/I.f $3.00. 

Pathways to Certainty. William Adams Brown. $2.50. 


The Inner Sentinel. L. P. Jacks. $2.00. 
The Issues of Life. Henry Nelson Wieman. 


Solving Life’s Everyday Problems. 
$1.75. 


$2.00. 
James Gordon Gilkey. 


The Universalist Publishing House exists to serve the Church. 
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Christian Ethics. Dean Inge. $5.00. 4 
Ventures in Belief. Christian Convictions for a Day of Un- 4 
certainty. Fosdick, McConnell, Coffin, Jones, Wieman | 
and others. $2.00. 
The Problem of God. Edgar S. Brightman. $2.00. 4 
Jesus and the American Mind. Halford EB. Luccock. $2.00. 
Books of General Interest 
India: Land of the Black Pagoda. 
lustrated. $4.00. 
Boston. Edward E. Whiting. 


Lowell Thomas. I- 


Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 


A beautiful volume. $5.00. ea 
The Cheerful Cherub. Second series. Rebecca MeCann, | 
$2.00. m4 
The Best Short Stories of 1930. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien, 
$2.50. 


The Story of San Michele. Axel Munthe. 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson. $4.00. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Fannie M. Farmer, 
New revised. $2.50. 

Little America. Richard E.Byrd. $5.00. 

The Mysterious Universe. Sir James Jeans. $2.25. 

The Splendour of the Dawn. John Oxenham. $2.00. 

Essays on Things. William Lyon Phelps. $2.50. 

Memories and Vagaries. Axel Munthe. $3.00. 

Book of the White Mountains. Anderson and Morse. II- 
lustrated. $5.00. 

Sons of the Earth. F. Kirtley Mather. $3.00. 


$3.75. 


3 


Books by Our Own Folks fi 

The Little Hill Farm. Illustrated. John van Schaick, Jr. 
$1.00. 

The Signifcance of Jesus Christ. 

cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. Frederick W. — 
Betts. $1.50. ; 

George Seeks a Reason. 
cents. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. 
tiful illustrations. $2.50. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. ; 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Sold separately — 
at $1.00 each. ! 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the “Front Porch” essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L. B. Fisher. $1.00. 
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Willard C. Selleck. - 75 


Stanley and Ethel Manning. 175 


With twelve beau-_ 
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In supporting this House with your patronage you are helping to build up your own institution. 


For books for children and young people see “Our Library Desk” in this issue. 
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Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 2 ji 


